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the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_@——— 

E Moniteur has spoken, and the Emperor has acted, but 

neither speech nor action are clear. The Moniteur 
declares that in presence of demagogic menace “ it is more 
than ever the obligation of France to defend the Holy Father, 
and the Emperor has sent the Mediterranean fleet to Naples.” 
Whether the Moniteur means that Rome will be defended at 
all hazards, or whether the Emperor intends to extend his 
occupation to Naples, are questions which still remain obscure. 
A few Italians still hope that the careful restriction of the pro- 
mised protection to the person of the Pope indicates readiness 
to yield up Rome, and Rattazzi sends abroad assurances 
that the Imperial explanation as to Naples is perfectly satis- 
factory. Both are, we fear, too sanguine; the only things 
certain being that the Emperor has not made up his mind, 
that he dare not yield if French blood is shed, and that he 
will use every event which occurs to extend and strengthen 
his power. For the present he simply collects his force, 
gathers a fleet on the Italian coast, and orders an army to 
assemble at Lyons, and waits, a passive but not unmoved spec- 
tator, the struggle between Garibaldi and the King. 








That struggle continues as yet to the advantage of Gari- 
baldi; the Italian Government having confined its energy 
chiefly to proclamations. The army sent to Sicily suffered 
Garibaldi to wander at will, to receive and dismiss volunteers, 
to seize a great scaport town, and to embark for the coast. 
The navy employed to watch the Strait permitted the great 
partisan to glide through them and reach Calabria in safety. 
The defence offered is that the soldiers, if brought face to 
face with Garibaldi, would refuse to fire, and that the sailors 
did refuse to obey orders. If that is the general feeling it 
is Italy which is marching on Rome ; but at Reggio the royal 
troops frankly assailed the Garibaldians, and turned the course 
of their chief from Naples into the mountains. The peasantry 
are clearly with the popular hero, and all things considered, 
there seems every reason to fear that Garibaldi may reach the 
walls of Rome. 


Melbourne, in Derbyshire, has been the scene of another 
of those semi-political triumphs in which Lord Palmerston 
seems to revel during the recess: Melbourne has been ‘ re- 
storing” its old Anglo-Norman Church, a process which 
generally seems to us to consist in stripping off the clinging 
ivy and robbing the stonework of that mystic and venerable 
grandeur which makes it seem almost a fragment of the rock 
of ages ; and, accordingly, the inhabitants thought they could 
not do better than celebrate the occasion and defray the out- 
standing debt by aid of a sermon from Canon MaeNeille, and 
a “lunch,” under the presidency of Viscount Palmerston, who 





has estates in the neighbourhood. The address to the noble 
Premier, agreed upen at a previous meeting in the town, was 
cordial but candid. It welcomed Lord Palmerston again to 
the neighbourhood with something, perhaps, of the undertone 
of a partially neglected tenantry, enumerated his acts of wis- 
dom, and firmly though mildly touched upon his faults. He 
had done well, they said, in his policy towards America. He 
had done well, again, in the sympathy he had shown and the 
measures he had taken on behalf of distressed Lancashire—but 
might not they suggest that the magnificent behaviour of the 
operatives amply entitled them to a share in the representa- 
tion? They pointedly regretted that Sir George Grey’s—they 
purposely did not call it Lord Palmerston’s—policy on the 
Game Law was not adopted. They expressed the warmest 
hope for his Lordship and Lady Palmerston’s continued 
health, and that when removed hence they might find a “ still 
happier abode” (than Tiverton or Romsey) “‘in a future state.” 
Lord Palmerston of course avoided all allusion to the hinted 
censures, apologised furnot living more in Derbyshire, and while 
re-explainingthe ground which he had taken on the Trent affair, 
carefully abstained from all reiteration of his non-intervention 
policy in the present attitude of the American question. In 
subsequent speeches, he insisted on the necessity of guarding 
our national dignity, panegyrized the eloquence of the 
Reverend Canon MeNeille, repaired his omission to sympa- 
thize in the emotions proper to the occasion by enunciating 
the rather quaint proposition, that the ‘‘ restoration and repair 
of temples of Divine Worship which are consecrated, [ not, 
Canon McNeille would be glad to hear, by Bishops, but] by 
every feeling of the human heart go directly to the 
heart of man,” and proposed “the ladies” on the ground 
that Mungo Park had always found female African 
hearts ‘‘not so black as their faces.” We wish Lord 
Palmerston would ponder some of the more candid paragraphs 
in the Melbourne address. He might then have an oppor- 
tunity of initiating that “restoration and repair’ of the 
Ministerial policy which would go “directly to the heart” ot 
the Liberal party. 


The approaching marriage of the Prince of Wales has been 
announced demi-officially. The bride is the Princess Alex- 
andra, styled in the official paragraph a Danish princess, but 
really a German lady, daughter of Prince Christian of Holstein. 
Glucksburg, who may, if the Danish people approve, one day 
be King of Denmark. Photographs, of which hundreds ot 
thousands have been sold within the last few weeks, repre- 
sent the future Queen Consort as possessed of a figure and 
face rarely met with among reigning houses. It is under- 
stood that the marriage will take place in the spring, and 
that the Prince will then reside at Marlborough House, 
and assume the place in society he was expected to assume 
in November. 


Lord Brougham, like the Premier, has this week heard a 
sermon, presided at a lunch, and delivered a speech, the occa- 
sion being the distribution of prizes to the children of the 
rural deanery of Wigton, at Carlisle, on Wednesday last. The 
noble Lord took the occasion to express the singularly mis- 
taken opinion that ‘‘it is the business of early education to 
teach children what will be of most use to them when they 
are men,”’ instead of to open and train the faculties by which 
they may themselyes master such details. As the children 
seem by Lord Brougham’s testimony to have been examined a 
good deal concerning the late Duke of Wellington, we fear he 
is somewhat hasty in asserting that they, at all events, were 
taught what would be of most use to them when they were 
men, unless indeed the late Duke be the guardian angel of the 
Wigton children. Lord Brougham then took the opportunity 
to ‘‘hedge” on the American question, deprecating at once 
the civil war and English intervention, and generally assuming 
aslightly apologetic tone as to his recent outburst in favour of 
the South. He ended with a judicious but time-honoured 
panegyric on mixed government, and a philippic against pure 
republicanism. 
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Mr. Justice Blackburn has given injudicious expression to 
the jealousy felt by the Bench and Bar of the Press. Remarks 
in no way anticipating the result of a judicial inquiry had 


been very justly made by the English press,;—and invour own, 


columns, not last, nor the least emphatically,—on the inde- 
cency of allowing bail to any one committed:for trial on. achange 
of rape, especially where the sum forfeited would be so small 
(we believe 400/.) as to render it worth the prisoner’s while, if 
apprehensive of conviction, to fly from the country. Mr. Justice 
Blackburn desired the jury to ‘‘ dismiss from their minds any 
impression these articles had made upon them. Persons 
writing such articles were exceedingly wrong. It was cruel 
and a gross injustice to those persons charged with a crime to 
which such articles referred.” Mr. Justice Blackburn cannot, 
apparently, distinguish between criticism on an accomplished 
fact, an administrative blunder, or an act of partiality—the 
admission to bail of a man charged with a crime of the 
deepest dye—and criticism which insinuates a pre-judgment 
of the prisoner’s case. The latter is no doubt a gross dere- 
liction of duty, the former, one of the specific duties of every 
free press. Mr. Justice Blackburn has one of the greatest 
qualities of a judge—the courage to resist public opinion ; 
but it is one closely allied to a weakness, the grudge of a learned 
profession against the vagueness and inaccuracy of popular 
impressions. The highest wisdom of a judge rises serenely 
above both the professional esprit de corps and the tide of 
popular sentiment. 


Lhe Times of Wednesday contained a singular letter, signed 
by a legal firm, Messrs. Phillips and Son, for whose character 
the City editor youches. These gentlemen affirm that a client 
of theirs has made a discovery which will “‘immediately supply 
the cotton districts with raw material to any extent.”” They 


ask that some scientific man of undoubted acquirements and | 


position should report upon their discovery. The discovery 
1s probably a delusion, inventors usually forgetting at least 
one of the four or five indispensable conditions ; but it is diffi- 
cult to avoid a reflection on the change science might make in 
the aspect of affairs. Suppose it possible, for example, to 
obtain a cottony fibre from hay, which would work up in 
existing machincry. In a month the distress of the North 
would be at an end, England independent alike of the South 
and of India—which latter is almost as dangerous a depend- 
ance—slavery doomed by its economic failure, and the jea- 
lousy between the landed interest and the manufacturers 
tinally brought to a close. The same would be the result 
were any fibre now produced in England available; and who 
shal] define the limits of scientific possibility ? 


Affairs seem advancing in Germany, Prussia having at last 
quarrelled with Austria and most of the semi-Austrian States. 
With Austria the ground of quarrel is nominally the recogni- 
tion of Italy; with the minor States, their refusal to sign 
the French treaty as members of the Zollverein. The real 
dispute, however, is the claim to the headship of Germany, in 
which Prussia is backed by Saxony, Baden, a few little 
duchies, and the people of Hesse and Hanover; and Austria 
by Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, a small State or two, and the 
Princes of Hanover and Hesse. Both States are drawing up 
schemes for the reform of the Confederation, and Germany 
may be said to have split definitively into two camps—North 
Giermany, which is gencrally Protestant, being Prussian ; and 

outh Germany, which is generally Catholic, Austrian. 





The people of Hanover have sueceeded in the matter of the 
new catechism. So gencral was the resistance, and so dan- 
gerous the agitation, that the King was obliged to give way, 
and issue a decree recalling previous orders. The incident is 
one of the most curious that has lately occurred in German 
politics. These good Hanoverians endure all manner of poli- 
tical despotism without a thought of resistance, but are ready 
to fly to arms because the Consistory seeks to make their 
nominal creed a little more dogmatic. It isa symptom of the 
times that the clergy were, on the whole, with the people, and 
that an archdeacon protested against ideas still almost universal 
in England. 

An ominous telegram arrived on Thursday from Constanti- 
nople, announcing that the conference on Servian affairs had 
broken off. The Turks demanded as a preliminary that the 
Servians should cease from arming, and should destroy the 
barricades erected in Belgrade. The Servians refuse, thinking 
perhaps that, if they complied, the Pasha might again bom- 
bard them, “ unjustifiably,” but with perfect impunity. Great 
efforts are made to remove this obstacle, and re-open negotia- 
tions, but everything points to a struggle as very closely at 








ia. 
hand. The Servians are exasperated by the impunity granted 
toa Pasha who has committed a crime greater than that of 
Francis the Second when he bombarded Palermo, and by the 
sufferings daily inflicted om their brethren of Montenegro 
The latter fecling may be uareasonable; but Englishmen do 
not hear of the defeat of Amglo~Imdians with complete equa- 
nimity; and Prince Michael, in his letter to Earl Russel] 
quotes his resolution not to interfere in the Black Mountain gg 
one which causes him suffering. 


Lord Palmerston has at last chosen his Primate. It jg 
the Right Rev. Marcus Gervais Beresford, Bishop of Kilmore 
and a relative of the deceased Prelate. The choice seems 
unexceptionable, the new Primate being well born, wealthy 
tolerant of secular education, and a good business man—alj 
qualities which in this day are considered recommendations jy 
a vicar of Christ. Whether the new Archbishop is anything 
else besides, time will probably prove. After all, the first 
quality in an Archbishop is that he should do noharm. We 
only wonder the Bench does not petition in a body for Lord 
Palmerston’s removal, his luck in the way of patronage is s9 
dangerous to episcopal health. 


It is announced that the Manchester omnibuses recently 
plying in London will all be taken off the roud. Being de- 
cently roomy and comfortable, having steps to ascend to the 
roof, and allowing passengers to enter without the certainty 
of crushing somebody’s toes, they are too much frequented and 
have been bought up. They will all, it is said, disappear on 
Monday, to give place to the villanous boxes which discredit 
the taste and ingenuity of London omnibus builders. We 
sincercly trust the experiment will be renewed, and that 
company after company will offer the three-horse vehicles for 
sale till the old monopolists are either ruined or driven in 
self-defence into decency and consideration. 





The news of the week from America is not very important. 
There is a rumour that General McClellan is removing his 
army from the Peninsula, both by land and the James River, 
but, though probable, it is exceedingly vague. General 
Jackson has crossed the Rapidan, apparently to attack General 
Burnside, who is at Culpepper on the Orange and Alexandria 
railroad; but then General Jackson according to Northern tele- 
grams is ubiquitous. The most important fact is perhaps that 
recruiting advances rapidly, the men enlisting with a bounty 
to avoid the conscription, which has been postponed from the 
15th August to the Ist September. If the President can 
obtain the 300,000 men he requires, he will, in all proba- 
bility, remit the conscription altogether, to avoid irritating 
the Border States, more especially as the tax bill also comes 
into operation on that date. There is, as yet, no sign or hint 
of peace being proposed on either side. 


The Governor of Massachusetts has gone one step beyond 
the Governor of Rhode Island. The latter has raised two 
regiments of coloured men; the former has apparently ordered 
that white and coloured citizens shall be drafted together. If 
that order is obeyed, one State at least will have finally 
removed the social stigma from the black. Coloured men 
already vote in Massachusetts and enjoy all civil rights. 


There are four candidates, apparently, for Stoke-upon-Trent ; 
none of them professed Conservatives, of whom Mr. A. J. B. 
Beresford Hope, who believes, just now, in Slavery, the Con- 
federates, and the High Church party, is the nearest to a 
Conservative, and we may say ¢s one for all practical pur 
poses. Mr. Serjeant Shee is a Moderate Liberal, wishing for 
such an extension of the suffrage as would ensure a respectful 
hearing to the working classes in Parliament, without 
swamping the influence of the less numerous classes above 
them. Mr. H. R. Grenfell is an Advanced Liberal, and 
supported by the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, the President of 
the Poor Law Board and, we suppose, by the Government influ- 
ence generally. Lastly, Mr. 8. Pope has issued a Radical 
address. We fear the division of the Liberals cannot but 
throw the game into the hands of the great partizan of the 
slave system. 


We have called attention in another column to the able 
letters of “‘ A Barrister” in the Times, on the ticket of-leave 
question. They show decisively enough the absurdity of the 
present method of granting these dishonest equivalents for @ 
free pardon in England. They show also, we think, how little 
the educated public have studied the subject of the true 
ticket-of-leave system, as it has long been worked in Ireland 
by Sir Walter Crofton, who has himself vindicated, this week, 
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an 
in two able letters to the Times, the practice of the Irish 
directors from the absurd charge of over-lenient philanthropy. 
The Lrish system 1s far more truly hardy and disciplinarian than 
the English, though it knows how to give full effect to the 
powertul agency of hope. 


Systematic gymnastics have struck a small Lut sturdy root 

into English soil at last. Thanks to a few German residents, 
headed by the clever statist, M. Ravenstein, a “Turnve- 
rein” or Gymnastic Society, has been established in London, 
and joined by many Englishmen. On Wednesday they 
marched in a body to the Crystal Palace, and drew the ap- 
lause of large crowds by their wonderful feats of muscular 
strength and skill. We wish every voluateer corps, every 
regiment, every town and village, and every school had a 
gymnasium of its own. No one can doubt that the beauty 
and grace of the Greeks were greatly promoted by those pecu- 
liar bodily exercises which tended to call forth the full vigour 
of their frames, and to knit every part of their bodies into 
erisp and perfect harmony with the whole. The Roman sol- 
diers were probably small of stature, but certainly miracles of 
artificial strength and endurance. In our own day, French 
military gymnastics go a long way to supply the defective 
vigour of the undersized Frenchman. 


That cabmen are not always in the wrong is proved by the 


ease of Mr. Edgar Disney, of Ingatestone, Justice of the Peace | 


of the county of Essex, who wished to pay 3s. 6d. to a eab- 
man for driving three persons from the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way to Bow-street, thence to St. Martin’s-lane, thence to Water- 


Joo House, Pall Mail, thence to Scotland-yard, thence back to | 


Waterloo House, where he kept the cab, thence to Berkeley- 
square. The cabman demanded 4s., which the “ fare,” after 
very uproarious laughter in court, disputed on the ground 
that he “did not stop for a quarter of an hour at any one 
place, and unless this were so he cannot claim for stoppages 
howerer many different places he might be told to stop at.” 
This construction of the law was overruled by Mr. Mansfield, 
who ordered Mr. Disney to pay the four shillings. Mr. Dis- 
ney then proposed to himself a revenge on the cabman, for 
which he paid two shillings more, in the shape of a summons 
for not offering him (unasked) a ticket of his cab. This ap- 
pears to be required by law, and Mr. Mansfield fined the ecab- 
man €d. for the omission, without adjudging costs to the com- 
plainant. The humiliated fare desired to know if there were 
any appeal, and being answered in the negative, retired, half- 
a-crown the worse for his little suit. 


The Courts are full of forgeries committed by educated 
men. Last week it was Mr. Roupell; this weck it is Mr. 
Calvert, late Consul in the Dardanelles, who, it is alleged, 
has, as trader, effected an insurance on a non-existent ship, 
the Possidhon, as Lloyds’ agent reported her destruction 
by fire, and as Consul signed the certificates required to claim 
the insurance money. Suspicion was excited. Lloyds’ sent 
out an agent to inquire, and Mr. Calvert absconded. There 
was no such ship, and the incident seems to prove the sound- 
ness of the old objections to trading consuls. Fraud has a 
tendency to run in grooves, and there is ground for suspecting 
that just at this moment it is running on ships. Lloyds’ 
ought to offer a permanent rate of reward for information of 
unfair play. It would spread distrust among the men under- 
taking this form of swindling, as they are well aware that 
several persons who do not share in the profit must be pretty 
well aware of what is going on. 


r TYNYNY, , 
THE WEEK ABROAD. 
—_—- > - - 

Francre.—Public attention has been entirely occupied with the 
condition of Italy, and efforts to understand the Emperor's policy, 
on Which the Moniteur says :— 

“Several newspapers have asked what wi!l be the attitude of the 
French Government in view of the agitation which now prevails in 
Italy. ‘The question is so clear that any doubt seems impossible. 
In view of insolent threats and the possible consequences of a 
demagogic insurrection, the duty of the French Government and 
its military honour oblige it more than ever to defend the Holy 
Father. The world must be well aware that Mrance does not aban- 
don those to whom, when in danger, she extends her protection.” 

The different journals discuss this paragraph glmost word by 
word, but without much result, the Ultramontanes accepting it as 
& guarantee to the temporal power, and the Liberals as a pledge 
that only the Pope himself is to be protected. Scarcely a fact has 
been reported this week ; but Paris seems full of rumours, the one 





French squadron in the Mediterranean has been ordered to Naples, 
and the order mentioned in the Moniteur, but the /atrie affirms 
that satisfactory explanations have been forwarded to ‘Turin. 
Another rumour is afloat that M. de Lavalette, ambassador at 
Rome, informed the Pope that the French Government would 
continue its protection, but added other and less satisfactory infor- 
mation, but the rumour is as unreliable as vague. p 

Traty.—The telegrams forwarded from Italy are manipulated 
| in the Home Office, but the following seems to have been nearly 
the course of events. Garibaldi was well received in Catania, 
where he secured two steamers, on which he embarked 1,100 men: 
| A great nwuber of volunteers had previously been sent forward 
| under orders to call themselves deserters. ‘The officials believed 
| this story, and allowed them to proceed in parties of fifty to the 
| mainland, generally the coast of Calabria, where they awaited their 
| chief. He, on his part, left Catania on the night of August 24th, 
| and passed three Italian frigates, the crews of which peremptorily 
refused to obey the orders to fire. They were probably Genoese, 
| the best Italian sailors, and fanatics for Garibaldi, whom they 
claim as belonging to their profession. Garibaldi landed at 
| Melito, and thence advanced towards Reggio, where his ad- 
_ vanced guard was for the first time encountered by the Royal 
| troops and suffered some loss. Unwilling to cross swords with 
| Italian soldiers, Garibaldi turned to the mountains, meaning, it is 
said, to thread them towards Rome. ‘The extent of his force, and 
| the feeling of the Calabrians towards him are still unknown, 
| but it is believed that Generals Nallo and Corte have succeeded 
|in rousing the people, and that opposition, if offered at all, will 
be confined to the regular troops. Immediately on the news of 
Garibaldi's descent, La Marmora was appointed Special Commis- 
sioner, and declered the Southern provinces in a state of siege. 
After styling the Mazzinians ‘a faction deadly to Italy,” he 
says, ‘* General Garibaldi, their chief, has thrown himself on 
this continent threatening to introduce anarchy. It is the duty 
| of the Government to crush the rebellion. A state of siege has, 
| therefore, been proclaimed. Commanders of divisions will unite 
military and civil powers. All assemblages are to be dispersed 
by force; the exportation and retention of arms is prohibited ; 
all arms must be given up within three days; liberty of the 
press is restricted.” General Cialdini, appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in the South, is on his way from Sicily to Reggio 
Both he and La Marmora are personally opposed to the in- 
surgents, but the Zimes’ correspondent affirms that the soldiery 
cannot be trusted, and that a regiment of Bersaglicri was 
ordered to leave Sicily, lest it should join Garibaldi. 
The officers seem more doubtful than the men, but it is 
not clear whether the feeling extends to the old Piedmon- 
tese regiments. ‘The Roman Committee has issued an order to 
the people to wait a little longer, but the excitement is becoming 
| uncontrollable, and two priests have been beaten nearly to death. 
‘The wrongs of the people of Rome are so bitter and so personal, 
that one of the insuperable difficulties of Garibaldi will be to pre- 
vent a massacre which would alienate all Europe. 


GERMANY.—The only important intelligence from Vienna and 
Berlin will be found in another column, It may be added, that 
Austria, with a Prussian quarrel on her hands, is increasing her 
forces in Venice, and General Benedek has given up his leave of 
absence and returned to the army. Garibakli has issued an 
address to the Hungarians, in which he calls upon them to 
imitate the Servians, who are about to rise, and ‘those who 
lare about to apply the torch of revolution to other points 
'of Europe.” General Klapka, however, replicd stating that 
| the Montenegrins and Servians had expected Garibaldi him- 
i self, and that he had sacrificed a glorious opportunity of continuing 
lhis task of liberation ‘The Hungarians would act, but it must 
|be at their own time. Klapka concludes by asking Garibaldi 
whether he has not avoided his duty by separating himself from 
the legal powers, sanctioned by the vote of the people. 











Rvuss1a.—The Grand Duke Constantine is anxious, it is said, 
to be relieved of the government of Poland, which he finds an 
intolerable burden, He passes his time, says the Augsburg Gazette, 
in excessive agitation, which only his wife can soothe. 
' 
| 


America.—The latest intelligence, by telegraph, comes down 
to the 16th August, but is exceedingly vague. General 
| McClellan is ‘ supposed” to have retired from Harrison's Landing 
|down the Peninsula, one portion of his army marching by 
| Williamsburg, and the other being carried by the James Kiver. 
| It is reported that the movement was successfully performed. Its 
| object is, of course, to reach Fortress Monroe, whence the army 
lean either act on a new line or be reshipped for Washington. 
| General Burnside had reached Culpepper on his way towards 
| Richmond, but General Jackson, with 60,000 Confederates, had 
| crossed the Rapidan, and must, at the latest date, have been in 
front of him. General Pope remains in the Shenandoah valley, 
and Southern accounts represent his late engagement as a defeat, 
lin which thirty of his officers were taken prisoners. He himself 
estimates his total loss at 1,500 men. ‘The oflicers were imprisoned, 





most frequently repeated being that the Emperor has consulted | to be held until General Pope withdrew his order authorising his 
Marshal MacMahon as to the formation of a c rps d’armée of | men to live on the country. — He has not apparently withdrawn it, 
30,000 men ready to act in certain contingencies on Italy. The but has issued another, stating that the first was abused, and pro- 
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hibiting all pillage. According to New York papers his first pro- 
clamation demoralized his men till they forgot all discipline. 


General Fremont has again been appointed to command General | 


Pope’s first division. 

There is no news from the West, though the report that the 
Confederates have taken Baton Rouge is again circulated. 
General Butler, however, feels himself strong enough at New 
Orleans to confiscate a number of houses, and levy a forced contri- 
bution of 75,0001. from the rich for the benefit of the poor. 
Nearly 200 firms have been assessed by his order. 

The date fixed for the draft of militia has been extended from 
15th of August to the 1st of September; and it is reported that 
the volunteering will by that time fill up the 300,000 men demanded. 
The postponement of the date is considered as a sign that the 
conscription is unpopular, as every day’s delay is becoming im- 
portant. 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


Qe 


PourtrcaL.—Lorp PatmMerston.—On Thursday, Lord Palmer- 
ston visited Lady Palmerston’s estates near Melbourne, and apolo- 
gized to “the seat of her ancestors” for not living there altogether, 
on the plea of engagements and occupations elsewhere. ‘The people 
of Melbourne accepted the apology, and expressed their satisfaction 
at the visit of his Lordship. But, like all spectators, standing at 
a greater distance, and thus enabled to take a broader view of 
things, they glided over the local aspects of the case, and entered 
with grave and almost authoritative deliberation, gently coloured 
with a mild personal esteem, upon a review of their Premier's 
career. A vigorous health was still vouchsafed both him and her. 
Thank God for that. His life was a valuable one to the affairs of 
this great empire. He had loved the liberty of the subject both at 
home and abroad, had shown consideration for social amelio- 
ration and educational improvement, had wisely protected 
our internal security, our national honour. Wisely, too, he 
had abstained from interfering in the American conflict. 
So much for the gilding, now for the pill. How came the 
noble lord, who expressed such sympathetic feelings in the 
behaviour of the distressed Lancashire operatives, to have done 
nothing to give them a voice in the legislation of the country ? 
How came it, that he had mutely suffered the advice of his own 
Home Secretary to be slighted in the matter of the pernicious 
Night Poachingand Game Bill? Neverthelessthey hoped his lordship 
might be spared to this throne and country. After all this, they hoped 
with an emphatic hope that both he and Lady Palmerston “ would 
Jind a happier abode in a future state.” ‘The ancestral tenants of her 
ladyship, we see, take a very different kind of interest in the 
doings of the Premier to that of the holiday inhabitants of the 
Cinque Ports. In his answer Lord Palmerston dilated on the 
pleasant topics enumerated, one after the other, but carefully 
eschewed both Reform and Game Bills; and, as_ he revolved, 
as no doubt he must, his own silence within himself, sat down 








saying, ‘* Well, gentlemen, I can only say that we are deeply | 


sensible of the kind feeling and friendly disposition which your 
address implies, and that it will always afford to Lady Palmer- 
ston and myself the greatest pleasure to find ourselves able to 
revisit this place.” The occasion of the gathering was the cele- 
bration of the restoration of the ancient Anglo-Norman Church 
in Melbourne. 

Dr. M’Neille, Canon of Chester, preached a popular sermon, and 
after luncheon proposed Lord Palmerston’s health in a way which 
none but a popular preacher could have achieved, the delicacy and 
intricacy of the toast being at once a miracle of art, and episcopally 
Palmerstonian. Lord Palmerston was so pleased and taken aback 
by the compliment, that he sat down after a long specch of 


thanks without perceiving that he had forgotten to improve the | 


occasion. So he immediately rose again and proposed ‘“ IIealth 


and thanks to the Vicar and the Church Restoration Committee,” | 
observing that ‘ there cannot be anything that goes more directly | 


to the hearts of mankind than the restoration and repair of temples 
of divine worship.” 

On Wednesday, the prizes given by Mr. 
of London, to the children of the several schools in the rural 
deanery of Wigton, Carlisle, were distributed by Lord Brougham, 
sweet Nestor of ‘‘ English Popular Education.” Lord Broughain 
has always been famous for constitutional emotion. He was much 


affected on Wednesday when he said that, ‘‘ Never was anything | 


so touching, never was anything so affecting, as the kindly man- 
ner—not only the prudent and rational manner—-but the kindly 
manner towards their superiors which the humbler classes have 
shown throughout.” Here, the reporter says, his lordship was 
“again” much affected. On looking hack, however, we do not dis- 
cover where he was affected first. Perhaps it was where he quoted 
the Duke of Wellington, who frequently said, both in public and 
private, that the great benefit of our Constitution is, that a person 
of humble station might by his merits and virtues sit upon 
the Woolsack. Or perhaps it was where his lordship quoted the 
verses, — 
“ Let barbarous discord cease, 
And lull the earth in universal peace.” 


Lord Brougham strongly deprecated intervention, however, and 
advocated absolute, unqualified neutrality. 


George Moore, | 


On Friday week, too late for our impression, Lord Derby at 
tended a general meeting of the Manchester Centra] Relig 
Committee. ‘The chief object of the meeting was the substit 
tion of an executive committee in place of a sub-committ 4 
and the revision of the resolutions reported from the sub-committs’ 
held about three weeks ago. Lord Derby said there could be n 
question it would be better if all contributions sent in from vations 
parts of the country should be made to pass through one channel . 
and if the Lord Mayor should consent to hand over the proceeds of 
his separate subscription for distribution by the Central Committee 
Still the Lord Mayor should not be dictated to. Eventually it 
was agreed to leave the Lord Mayor to the exercise of his own 
judgment, after he should have learnt the proceedings of the 
present meeting. Accordingly, the idea of passing a resolution 
was abandoned. 


Soctat.—The Times, in a paragraph describing Midnight 
Missions, supported by kind-hearted reformers of society, States, 
we know not on what authority, the number of London prosti- 
tutes to be 40,000. This number seems entirely baseless, Jy 
1857, an average obtained from seventcen independent estimates 
gave the number at between 9,000 and 10,000. About 1839 
the number was about 8,000. It seems impossible, then, that sings 
1857 the class should have risen suddenly from 10,000 to 40,009, 
Enthusiasts are prone to magnify the area of their field of 
labour. 





Law AnD Jvustice.—An extraordinary fraud, affecting the 
| character of her Majesty's consular service throughout the world, 
has just been disclosed. Mr. Calvert, Her Majesty's consul at the 
Dardanelles, and sub-agent to Lloyds’, has absconded, and g 
warrant been issued by the Supreme Consular Court at Con- 
stantinople for his apprehension, in consequence of the discovery 
of a deep-laid scheme to defraud Lloyds’ of a large sum of mone 

by the insurance of a fictitious ship. The facts are briefly these, 
extracted from a correspondence occupying three colums in the 
Times of Friday. In the early part of last year, Mr. Calvert 
wrote to Mr. W. Abbott, carrying on business in London, and a 
relative by marriage, to effect an insurance, for a friend of Mr, 
Calvert's at Constantinople, whom he named Hussein Aga, for 
12,0001. on a Turkish ship, the Possidhon, lying in ‘Turkish 
waters, loading with oil for Falmouth or Cork, and directing him 
to raise 2,5001. on the bills of lading to be remitted to him, and 
afterwards a further advance of 1,000/. on another bill of lading 
for the remainder of the cargo. Afterwards Mr. Calvert, acting 
in the capacity of sub-agent to Lloyds’, telegraphed to Lloyds’ 
that a large ship had been seen in flames off the coast of Lemnos. 
The Possidhon not afterwards being heard of, he represented that 
it must have been the Possidhon that was seen in flames, and sent 
the necessary documents and certificates, with the official seals of 
the Consul, to establish the claim against the underwriters for the 
total loss of the Possidhon. Upon inquiry, the Salvage Committee 
connected with Lloyds’, found that neither the Possidhon nor the 
cargo ever existed, that there was no such person as Hussein Aga, 
and that the bills of lading, clearance papers, certificates, and 
documents were all fictitious. Earl lussell has dismissed the 
Consul, who subsequently absconded, and another Consul is ap- 
| pointed in his place. ‘The Consular agent for Mr. Calvert at 
‘Tenedos, Mr. ‘Tolmides, on being examined, admitted that all the 
instruments were false, and that he had been concerned in them. 
| ‘The inquiry instituted by the- English Ambassador is suspended 
by order of the Foreign Office until Calvert is apprehended. 


| aS aces 





CommerctaL.—The following shows the latest state of 


| 
| principal English and foreign investmeuts :—Consols, 034 954 for 
/money and the 4th proximo. The New Threes and Reduced are 
934 9323 ; and Exchequer Bills, 17s. to 21s. prem. Bank Stock 
is 240. India Five per Cent., 108$ 1083; ditto Five per Cent. 
Enfaced Paper, 1033 ; and ditto Five-and-a-Half per Cent, 111}. 
| Foreign Securities continue firm, but business is not active. Old 
Turkish Six per Cents. are 844 85}; ditto, 1858, 704 71: ditto New 
Loan Scrip, 24 1} dis.; ditto paid-up, 654 664. Venezucla, 26. Duteh 
Four per Cents., 103. Italian Five per Cents,, 672. Pgyptian 
paid-up Scrip, 95; ditto, second issue, paid-up, 95. Mexican, 


204 294. Moorish Five per Cents., 934. Russian New Loan S« Tip, 


the 


i dis. Spanish Deferred, 444. The ‘Turkish Consolidés are $24 
33. <A very limited amount of business has been transacted in the 


Kailway Share Market. Prices, however, show increased firmness in 
most instances. Caledonians are firm at 108} 108}. Great Westerns 
realize 652 654 ex dividend. North Westerns, 052 04) ox dividend. 
Midlands, 127 to 1273 ex dividend; and South Easterns $33 ex 
dividend. ‘The Foreign and Colonial undertakings remain very 
inactive, without material change in values. South Austrian and 
Lombardo-Vencetian have improved to 21g. Recife and San Fran- 
cisco realize 18} ex dividend. Bombay and Baroda are stea ly at 
1013 102. East Indian at 105 and 1054. Great South rn of India 
at 1023; and Punjaubs at 101. 


All payments on ars of the “ Overtaxp Frimxp or Typta,” ¢ i 


‘land, are to be made to Mr. Jom Dini 1 W.ll ut 


tint 
Inna,” due in Fr 


Strand.—M. Towxsenp, Proprictor. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— ee 
THE ITALIAN CIVIL WAR. 

NHERE is no light yet in the Italian sky. All this week 
T the clouds have been rolling up blacker and blacker, 
and Italian men have been waiting in hushed expectation for 
the thunderbolt, which nevertheless does not descend. Gari- 
paldi’s expedition has every day assumed larger and 
larger proportions, till it is now clear that he carries with 
him the sympathies of three-fourths of Italy. After scatter- 
ing broadeast stories of the devotion of the people of Sicily, 
of the wants of the volunteers, and of the depression of Gari- 
baldi, the Italian Government has allowed that he is master of 
the island. He moved about it at pleasure, unopposed by the 
forces which, in official despatches, hemmed him in. The 
cities which in the Gazette denied his right to divide their 
fidelity, welcomed him in the field with such enthusiasm that 
the officials were carricd away, and have been suspended in 
numbers for neglect of their duty. Whether the troops, as the 
Times’ correspondent alleges, were unwilling to act—so un- 
willing that their chiefs dared not lead them into the presence 
of the encmy—or were restrained by secret orders, they were 


always out of the way. Garibaldi was permitted to rouse 


all Sicily, to orgmize camps, to seize on public trea- 
sure, and to occupy a great port without having been 


once compelled to shed Italian blood. Even in Catania, how- 
ever, he was powerless, for the Italian fleet guarded the 


| gates of Paris; but his drift is unfortunately distinct. 


The 


only definite sentence in the Monifeur is, it is true, the one 


|which affirms that in the presence of demagogic insolence 


“the duty of the French Government and its military honour 
oblige it more than ever to defend the Holy Father,” and 
it is true also that as his Holiness has not been attacked 
or menaced this duty is casy of execution. There is 
not a word said of Rome, and it is open to the Em- 
peror to declare his promise fulfilled should the Pontiff, sur- 
rounded by invincible bayonets, be conveyed to Civita 
Veechia, or Paris, or Jerusalem; but though the road is left 
open for retreat, the tendency of the Moniteur’s note is to 


| identify the temporal power with the honour of France, and 


strait, and Europe trusted that the revolution might be con- | 


fined to the island; but, at the eritical moment when Gari- 
baldi determined to cross, and when his crossing was hourly 
expected, the flect also was out of the way, and he landed at 
Melito in Calabria, with 1,100 men. His generals had been 
there before him, and were raising the country, aided by 
bodies of volunteers, whom he had ordered to “desert” and 
precede him to the mainland, often aided, it would seem, by 
the Government, which welcomed “ deserters” with delight. 
Since his arrival.in Calabria six municipalities have declared 
for him, and, to judge by the alarm he creates, the whole 
population of the South must be considered in his favour. 
Already La Marmora has been compelled to give up the policy 
Cavour approved, to proclaim the Neapolitan districts in 2 
state of siege, to prohibit assemblies, and to restrict the Press. 
Already Cialdini, but just appointed Governor-General of 
Sicily, has been recalled to the mainland as Commander-in- 
Chief, and has set out with the resolution of taking Gari- 
baldi, should he find him in arms. It is extremely doubtful 
whether, the Piedmontese excepted, the army will perform 
its task on the mainland any more than in Sicily ; and if it 
does not, Garibaldi may in another fortnight be in possession 
of Tivoli, and looking down on the walls of Rome, and Ltaly 
in open contlict with the irresistible strength of France. : 

Under these circumstances, every one of the three aceept- 
able solutions of the Italian question appears to have become 
more distant than ever. A rapid and complete suppression of 
the movement, which would be the simplest, and in some 
respects most satisfactory termination, seems to be almost 
hopeless. Cialdini is a good general, and certainly unaffected 
by any of the sympathy with Garibaldi which paralyzed 
General Cugia, but he vould seareely conquer the South when 
he was sure of his troops, when the middle-class was in his 
favour, and when his ablest opponent was the poor Spaniard, 
Borjes, whose death almost redeemed his utterly evil cause. 
The natural difficulties of the country are as great as ever, and 
he will scarecly be more suecessful against Garibaldi, who, if 
not a great general—a disputed point—is the most audacious 
of leaders, for whom whole sections of the population are 
ready todie, and who can by an order produce an insurrection 
in Naples or Rome itself. Cialdini may, of course, arrest the 
great partisan’s march, aud slay him in battle, and so at once 
terminate the revolt; but the greater probability is that he 
will fail, and that Garibaldi will reach Rome with a force 
strong enough to cull out the whole power of the French to 
Suppress the consequent insurrection. In plain English, it 
seems as yet probable that the revolt will succeed far enough to 


so create the one position in which eyen Napoleon has no 
option. He can do many things with impunity, but he can- 
not lower the flag of France. As usual, he waits on events, 
but the reports from Paris become daily more alarming. Tho 
garrison of Rome, it is said, is to be immediately increased. 
There is talk of an army of a hundred thousand men to be formed 
at Lyons, and used for ecr'ain [Italian objects. The Emperor 
is obviously pressing Ratt.zzi on an anti-revolutionary course, 
and aets of so-called “vigour,” which Cayour would have 
disdained, and which imperil liberty without really strength- 
ening the executive. Finally, the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean has been despatched to Naples, an act cither of 
menace or of disecourtesy, 2 threat to occupy Naples in spite 
of its Government, or an offerto render unasked and therefore 
officious assistance. 

The struggle, moreover, affords Napoleon numberless new 
opportunities, Ie can assert at any moment that united Italy 
under a Government too wexk to repress revolution is a 
menace to the peace of the Continent, and advance in arms to 
support the treaty of Villufranea. The occupation of Naples 
by French troops, acting for France, is not perhaps a serious 
danger, for England would not permit Napoleon to attempt 
further territorial aggrandisement. But the federation of Italy 
has once been erranged, and it is by no means certain that 
England, though she has ackuowledged Victor Emanuel, 
could actively resist an arrangement against which she did 
not protest, and which would not of itself materially affect the 
balance of power. That treaty is nearly as bad for Italy as 
dismemberment, or perhaps even worse, for foreign rule could 
in its nature be but temporary, and the treaty is the danger 
to which Garibaldi’s one-idea-ed recklessness has once more 
exposed his country. Under any view his course is inexcus- 
able. If the Emperor of the French be a friend he has 
given him provocation such as man can seareely be expected 
to pardon—if he be an enemy, he has allowed him the oppor- 
tunity of changing hostile ideas into actions without universal 
ob! quy. Half the sympathy even of England with Italy, 
has been produced by the fict that the Italians have known how 
to free themselves without an appeal to the revolution, to 
gain unity under a King insteal of under a Committee 
of Public Safety. That source of sympathy is exhausted 
while Italy is the theatre of civil strife; and though 
England is still faithful, it is because she believes that 
order may yet be triumphant, and excuses much to men 
who would drive the Pope from Rome. In every Catholic 
State the division of Italy would be reccived with pleasure, 
and Garibaldi’s movement, while arming the Emperor with 
an excuse, relieves him of his first restraint. 

The third solution acceptable to Italians we mention only 


because it disturbs some sanguine minds. The Pope, it is 


‘said, doubts the Emperor, and is half disposed to withdraw. 


paralyze the Kinz’s Government, and to discredit it before | 


Europe as internally weak and irresolute, and will then hope- 


lessly -fail, shattered against the bayonets of the French | 


army. 

For, the second and best solution of ali, the voluntary retire- 
ment of Napoleon, is becoming more difficult every day. The 
Moniteur has spoken at last, and its speech, though obscure, 
18 on the whole unfavourable to the Italian cause. Napoleon, 
of course, leaves the way open to any imaginable line of 
policy, for that he would do even if Garibaldi were at the 


A Spanish frigate remains at Civita Vecchia, and it is to 
Spain that, if he left Rome, his Holiness would retreat. His 
flight would, of course, solve the question, for without the Pope 
France has no cause to remain in Rome, and might resign the 
city to the King, confident that he could suppress the paralysed 
insurrection. But there is, we fear, no ground for this hope. Pio 
Nono is too astute and too obstinate to abandon the temporal 
power just as its inveterate enemies have begun to play his 
game, and Napoleon is too desirous of influence to permit him 
to depart. We would gladly think well of any Italian move- 
ment having for its object the immediate acquisition of Rome, 
but we can see no end to this one save the defeat of Garibaldi 
himself, the restoration of Italy to pupilage, and the continu- 
ance of Papal dominion. If Rattazzi remains in power, with 
his suppleness to France and his half-measures at home, even 
that would not be the worst. God, say the Italians, protects 
Italy, and the protection was never more needed than now, 
when the country is threatened by the greatest of military 
powers, agitated by the greatest of living demagogues, and 
governed by the greatest and most unscrupulous of Italian 
plotters. 
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THE PANIC CONCERNING CONVICTS. 


HE London public indulges periodically in very un- 
intelligent, though by no means unjustifiable, panies on 
the subject of the released convicts—unintelligent, because it 
shrieks for all the most superficial remedies which the ‘ light 
of nature’’ suggests to perfectly uninformed minds without 
waiting to ask what has really been found effectual else- 
where; by no means unjustifiable, because, in every perioc 
of even partial distress, the amount of lawless violence which 
flames out in London manifests itself in the most truly for- 
midable light, and shows the present English administration 
of justice as quite incompetent to repress, much more to reduce, 
the forces of crime. Still it would be worth the while of 
the able writers in the Zimes who are now swelling the ery for 
a simple abolition of the diseretionary power of relaxing the 
literal sentence passed by the Judge—or, in other words, for 
the withdrawal of all power to grant a_ ticket-of-leave, 
to look a little further than they do. They evidently think 
it quite enough to show that a large number of the crimes 
now committed are committed by what are called ticket- 
of-leave men with still unexpired sentences, and that 
many of them could not have been committed if the sen- 
tence had been enforced to the uttermost. They then quietly 
assume that the only reason for any remission of sentences is a 
sanguine philanthropy in benevolent men, who fancy that they 
can cure moral diseases by leniency ; and they end with an 
appeal in favour of the wiscr severity of strict legal justice, 
which places the protection of the moral, above the reform of 
the immoral, population. 

There is something so curiously ignorant in this view of the 
present condition of our penal jurisprudence, that it is a litile 
provoking, after years of careful and suecessful experiment 
in Ireland, to have to reiterate that no one is so anxious for 
longer penal sentences, and for a generally rigid discipline 
as the alvocate for a true ticket-of-leave system. Sir 
Joshua Jebb, it is true, has done his best to identify in England 
the ticket-of-leave system with a practice of misplaced merey 
or rather of caressing crime. But then Sir Joshua Jebb has 
never held, but always done his best to discredit the whole 
practice of the proper ticket-of-leave system,—by making the 
conditions of obtaining the license easy and even matter of 
routine,—by utterly ignoring all gradual preparation of the 
criminal for liberty,—and by neglecting, on principle, to 
watch and enforce the conditions under which alone the 
license should be granted. But because this is so, to assume 
that it properly belongs to the ticket-of-leave tdea, if we muy 
so term it, is to ignore completely the instructive history of 
the last seven years of convict treatment in Ireland under the 
late masterly Director of Conyict Prisons, Sir Walter Crofton. 

We have so often explained the outlines, and commented 
on the almost magnificent success of that experiment, that we 
shall not recur to it here, but rather point out how abso- 
lutely helpless the reformer of the penal system must be 
who refuses to include the attempt at reformation and that 
element of hope which alone gives even a chance of reformation, 
among his expedicnts for the protection of society. Let us 
grant as fully as the most savage Carlylian conyict-hater 
would wish, that the aggressors on social order and the depre- 
dators on social industry should never be consulted to the dis- 
advantage of the orderly end industrious classes on whom 
they prey. Let us even concede, if any one cares to ask 
such a concession, that the protection of society from outrage 
is the primary object of all criminal jurisprudence, in com- 
parison with which the reclamation of the offender is not even 
to be mentioned, except so far as it is a subordinate means to 
this end. 
purpose, if this one resource be put entirely out of the ques- | 
tion? It is obvious that there are but two—the removal of | 
the offender by death, or his longer detention in prison. 
Either of these resources are, of course, in the indi- | 
vidual case, effectual — the former absolutely effectual, 
the latter so far as it goes. The hanged convict is no 
longer a danger to society: the imprisoned convict 
only becomes one on the expiration of his imprisonment, 
and every year gained for the jailor is subtracted from the 
risk to the community. This is clear enough. But neither 
of these resources are, we submit, capable of very consider- 
able extension. ‘The former and more complete “ protective” 
measure is a resource likely to be available in a diminishing 
rather than an increasing degree. From one cause or another, 
—partly sound and partly unsound,—the popular objection 








Still, what are the limits of our resources for this | 


(less. With regard to the prolongation of the period of penal 
| sentences, the prospect is certainly less unpromising ; and, no 
| doubt, could it be shown to be desirable, the literal enforcement 
without any remission, of the sentences now passed, might be 
j adopted by the public as a feasible mode of attenuating the 
| present mischief. But the additional protection thus gained 
though substantial, would be by no means pure gain, It 
would involve, like every system of true reform, a considerable 
| expense in the extension of our prison accommodation, while 
it would deliberately sacrifice the only human motive jn any 
| way competent to stir any new and better life in the conyiet 
—the hope that by personal exertion he might yet diminish 
| the burden of his captivity, and win earlier the liberty of a free. 
| man. Now, looking at the problem simply in an arithmetical 
| light,—how to protect society most completely from crime,— 
| it is obvious that, if, at a guess, we call the average age of g 
| convict forty years—the reformation of one, and his subtrac. 
tion from the criminal class, is equivalent at least to the 
protection gained by some twenty years of additional imprison. 
| ment to other offenders, that is, is equivalent to the lengthen. 
| ing of ten sentences by two years each. In other words, as g 
mere matter of profit and loss to society, it would answer at 
least as well to rescue one man from the convict class, a3 to 
imprison ten men for two additional years each. It may be 
sail that the abolition of the ticket-of-leave practice, and the 
consequent prolongation of imprisonment, would not. in fact, 
be inconsistent with as much chance for the reformation of the 
offender as the present English system. Certainly not; for the 
present English practice is, of all modes, the most helpless and 
hopeless; but we take it as practically demonstrated thet 
the cne only lever by which you can expect steadily to 
influence the convict’s mind, is the association of hope 
with his own acts and conduct. Without this, there is 
no one of the conditions of-free co-operation between 
the criminal, and those who endeavour to improve him, 
| With this one condition almost any amount of wholesome 
hardship and austere prison-discipline is quite as consistent— 
nay more consistent—than with the hopeless mechanical sys- 
tem of inflexible sentences,—a system which almost demands 
}some *¢ petting’ of the prisoners in order to coax them into 
subordination at all. But without this condition of hope the 
attempt to reclaim offenders is simply folly. 

We, assert, then that the cry for the absolute abolition of 
the ticket-of-leave, is—if, by the legitimate use of it, we 
may expect the true reclamation of even one offender in ten 
—a palpable injury to society instead of a fresh protection to 

it. And we sey, moreover, that the experience of Sir Walter 
| Crofton, in Ireland, ‘shows that, instead of one in ten, the true 
proportion with ignorant criminals, artificially hardened by the 
| nurture and education of crime, might be, at the most moderate 
estimate, and allowing for the greater impressibility of 
Irishmen, even in England one in two. But then the 
system pursucd must differ from beginning to end from 
| that of Sir Joshua Jebb. The carly discipline should 
| be much more severe,—the rewards throughout less ma- 
| terial and animal, consisting more of enlarged trust and respon- 
| sibility, and less of pence and pudding; the treatment should 
be more carefully adapted to individual wants; every step 
gained towards freedom should involve a conscious and tangible 
| effort in the individual convict ; the enlargement of trust 
| should be very gradual and well-tested before any remission of 
| the sentence could be even possible ;—and finally, the con- 
| ditional freedom so gained should be closely watched, and 
liable to be forfeited at any moment on any violation of the 
conditions imposed. Thus, and thus only, will the refor- 
/mation of the offender be made one of the most powerful 
|of all sceurities for the protection of society, without any 
approach to an equivalent risk. But as at present administered, 
no doubt, the English ticket-of-leave is a pure evil. ‘The fault 
lies, however, not with the law, but with the administrators 
of the law,—not with Parliament but the Administration and 
Sir Joshua Jebb. 
THE GERMAN FIGHT FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
FFNALE commercial treaty between Prussia and France has done 
what no political event has yet been able to accomplish ; 
it has divided Germany clearly and distinctly into two par- 
ties. The division has long been aimed at by Austria, as 
absolutely necessary to secure her influence; yet the realisa- 
tion of the work is due at last to Prussia and the oscillating 
policy of King William’s Government. When France first 
| offered to conclude a commercial treaty with Prussia and 


| 
| 
| 

















to capital punishment, except for the gravest crimes, has| the Zollverein, on the basis of a free-trade policy, Count 
gained rapidly on the English people, and any attempt to} Bernstorff sent a circular to all the members of the German 
restore a Draconian legislation is, we need scarcely say, hope-| Customs League, inviting them to express an opinion in the 
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matter. The Governments of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and | representative of Kaiser Francis Joseph drew attention to 


Hanover, with a f 
evasively, While Saxony, Baden, Oldenburg, 


ew of the minor southern States, replied | the long yearnings of the Teutonic races toward unity, 
and the rest | proposing at the same time a greater centralization of 


of the smaller duchies declared themselves ready to follow! the Federal Government. The definite scheme for the re-or- 


the lead of Prussia. Thereupon the Cabinet of Berlin 

ye its signature to the treaty; and a vote of approval 
having passed the Chambers by a large majority, the 
fnal ratifications were exchanged between the French and 
Prussian plenipotentiaries. Meanwi ile, however, Austrian 
intrigue had been busy at work in all the States of the Zoll- 
yerein, particularly those not favourably inclined to the 
House of Hohenzollern. The abnormal, and it must be said, 
to some extent hypocritical position of the present Government 
of Prussia was exp/oité to great advantage by the emissaries 
of the Cabinet of Vienna. While the princes and nobles of 
Germany were frightened with the rising power of Prussian 
democracy, as exemplified in the Chamber of Deputies, the 
middle and lower classes had to listen to descriptions of 
the reactionary tendencies of the Von der Heydt Cabinct, the 
well-known military inclinations of King William L, and the 
jmminent likelihood of a coup d'etat. Still more skilfully was 
the old German antipathy to France employed. The Gazette 
of Augsburg and the whole pack of Austrian journalis:s joined 
in chorus to denounce Napoleonic encroachments ; dark hints 
were thrown out of « secret alliance between the “three despots 
of Europe,” viz., the Czar, the Emperor, and King William L. ; 
and Old Father Rhine had to do duty again in beadle costume 
trembling before an invasion of Gallic eagles. Every possible 
means, in fact, was used on the Austrian side to throw dis- 
credit on the French treaty; and these machinations being 
umoticed by the Press and Government on the opposite 
part, the result was that im the course of a few months a 
reaction set in against Prussia. At this moment, the Cabinet 
of Vienna came forward on the stage in an extremely clever | 
manner. The sham proposal that the whole of the Austrian 
monarchy should enter the Zollyerein was made by Count 
Rechberg; and while the Kaiscr’s ambassador at Berlin de- 
livered the note, dazzling visions of the political and commer- 
cial grandeur of an Austro-Germanic empire were set atloat by 
the scribes and emissarics of the Vienna Government. It was 
a trap to catch sunbeams, which, though it was laughed 
at in the Prussian Chamber and Press, did not fail of con 
siderable effect among the German people, particularly in the 
southern States. The science of political economy is yet 
in a very backward state in most of the countries of the} 
Teutonic Confederation, and Count Rechberg’s fictitious | 
proposals were generally believed to be serious, and the 
refusal to entertain them at Berlin was set down to Prus- 





sian arrogance. Very few of the public organs in the North 
took the trouble to explain that Austria’s entrance into the 
Zollverein was utterly impossible, the former being wedded 
to ultra-protectionist legislation, and the latter aiming at free- 
trade. 
no other hindrances to the proposel union, the Austrian | 
tobacco monopoly, and still more the depreciation of Austrian 
currency, would prove an insurmountable barrier, the 
latter being equivalent to complete financial bankruptcy, into 
which solvent Prussia could not possibly allow herself to be 
dragged. The Cabinet of Berlin, however, thinking it quite 
superfluous to argue matters so well understood, did not 
appeal to public opinion, but contented itself with despatch- 
ing a curt reply to Vienna, declining Count Rechberg’s offers 
with thanks. This note was the signal for the commencement 
of the open struggle for power between Austria and Prussia. 


} 


‘ sham. 
They might have explained that even if there were} Federal court of justice, should they ever creep into life, 





When Count Bernstorff laid the treaty with France before 
the representatives of the people, he announced 


that | result. 


ganisation of the Bund consisted in, first, the election of an 
assembly of delegates from the various German States, form- 
ing a Lower House of Parliament by the side of the already 
existing princely representation, or Chamber of Peers ; and, 
secondly, the creation of a Federal court of justice, to be the 
guardian of German liberty, as well as a court of appeal in 
disputes of princes with each other, or with their subjects. 
Austria further proposed to form the assembly of delegates by 
ballot in the represeutative chambers of cach State, the num- 
bers to be settled according to population; while the plan for 
the new Federal Court of Justice was laid down in the follow- 
ing manner:—The Court to consist of a president, two vice- 
presidents, twelve ordinary and twelve extraordinary mem- 
bers, the latter to be nominated by the German Governments, 
and the former, including presidents and vice-presidents, by 
the Dict and the Assembly of Delegates. The Court to 
assemble at stated times; but an exeentive Senate of five 
members to sit in permanency at Frankfort, and to constitute 
a directing authority in the affairs of the Confederation, “ until 
the final election of a permanent central rule for the whole of 
Germany.” 

Such was the plan laid before tho Dict by the Austrian 
Representative in the memorable mecting of the 14th of 
August ; a scheme at which Prassia stood aghast, but which 
was received with more or less satisfaction throughout the 
whole of the dissenting Zollverein States. The Diet resolved 
at once to take the Austrian proposals into consideration, and 
acommittee was formed the same day to deliberate on the 
details of the submitted plans, particularly as regarded the 
formation of the Federal court of justice. A strong protest 
of the Prussian Representative against the whole scheme had 
not the least effect, and the first vote of the Diet showed a 
large majority in favour of Austria. 

There now remains no doubt whatever that MHapsburg 
has succeeded for a time in turning the tables upon 
Hohenzollern, and has a decided lead in the battle for the 
championship. The Cabinet of Berlin, suspected of playing 
false with its own Chamber of Representatives, mistrusted 
at home, and without influence abroad, has lost its prestige 


for the moment, and the legacy of Liberalism has fallen 
to the share of the Kaiser’s Government, which pro- 
fesses the most liberal political, and commercial prinei- 


ples, and actually offers « clear reform of the Federal consti- 
tution, as well as a Customs Union with the whole of Ger- 
many. ‘The good German people really scem to be daz- 
zled for the nonce, though it is scarcely necessary to 
say that the Austrian scheme is nothing more than a huge 
The proposed Assembly of Delegates as well as the 


would be as much tools of the Cabinet of Vienna as is the 
present Diet, for the simple reason that the majority of 
German rulers lean upon Austria as an ultra-Conservative 
power, and by defending her defend themselves. Therefore, 
as Prussia, Saxony, Baden, and two or three more of the 
smaller States are the only countries of the Confederation pos- 
sessing independent representative assemblies, the choice of 
delegates as well as of Federal judges on the new plan, would, 
in reality, belong to the German princes, and, ipso facto, to 
their prompters at Vienna. ‘This is well understood at Berlin, 
and there is now a complete breach between the two Govern- 
ments, of which the world has already scen at least one happy 
In a little unvarnished bit of correspondence with 


he was all but certain of the adhesion of the whole of the the Vienna Ministry Count Bernstorff declares point blank 


Zollverein. 
his reckoning without the Austrian host. 


The despatch to} “ Austrian interests” in Italy or elsewhere, the 


However, it soon became clear that he had made! that his Government will have nothing more to do with 


** instruc- 


Count Rechberg, containing the refusal of the Vienna pro-| tive experience” having been acquired that henceforth any 
posals, once published, the Cabinet of the Kaiser threw | league with despotic Austria is impossible. It would have been 
down the gauntlet and entered the arena for undisguised | worth ten years’ happiness to Italy had such expericnee been ac- 


combat. 
Bavaria was the first to refuse adherence to the treaty, and 
Was soon joined by Wiirtemberg, Hanover, and the rest of the 
minor States. The importance of this movement was fully 


| 


Acting under direct inspiration from Vienna, | quired somewhat earlier, before the days of Solferino and Villa- 


franca ; but, as it is, there must be consolation in the old proverb 
of better late than never. There is great hope, too, that the 
instructive lesson which, according to Count Bernstorff’s own 


appreciated at Vienna, and, to follow up the advantage and | confession, has been taught to Prussia, will have the effect 
gain the suffrages of the still wavering particles of the Ger- | of driving her into a course of honest liberal policy, in home 


manic Confederation, the Austrian Government resolved on 
coming forward in the political reformation line. Accordingly, 


as well as foreign affairs, and thus lay the foundation of 
that much-coveted leadership among the Teutonic races, 


at the sitting of the Frankfort Dict, of the 14th inst., the| after which she has so long been hankering, but for deserving 
Austrian plenipotentiary startled the majority of his drowsy | which she has done so very little. Meanwhile the Federal 


colleagues by suddenly proposing a change in the constitution 
of the German Bund. In an eloquent specch, which shook 
the spiders in the cobwebbed seat of the old Diet, the 


| 
| 


} 


unity movement cannot but greatly gain by this general 
clearance of the arena, and the openhanded fight for the 
German championship. 
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shies ae aaa | when an old dotard becomes infatuated with his landla 
THE LAST SENSATION TRIAL IN FRANCE. | disinherits his relations. Besides, the Civil Court wy fen 
N the Assize Court of the Department of the Rhone, a/ did not consider that the evidence proved even undue infly 
trial is now pending that has attracted considerable atten- | ence over the testator on the part of the Favres, and the ale 
tion there, and presents features which render it worthy even | leged immoral connection between them renders the partiality 
in this country of, at least, a passing comment. Pierre Favre, ' of old Crépin intelligible. y 
a debilitated old man of eighty, Marie Claire, his wife, aged | However, soon afterwards Chorel became moody, and 
forty-four, and Claude Chorel, who married a sister of) grumbled because Madame Favre had not kept her nae. 
Madame Favre, are charged with the murder of Jean Crépin, | ments with him. Me even hinted to more than one person 
who died as long ago as August, 1858, bequeathing to the | that he could make strange disclosures; that old Crépin had 
Favres the whole of his property, valued at no less than | been poisoned; and that if half of the property was not 
1,700,000 francs. Crépin was a man of reserved and unso- | surrendered to him he would reveal all. At last he deter. 
cial disposition. If he had a favourite it was his nephew, of | mined, according to his own account, to resort to a common 
the same name as himself. In the year 1847, however, the | friend in order to obtain from Madame Favre what she had 
Favres wormed themselves into his confidence, and there | promised. The friend whora he pitched on was a mogk 
seems little reason to doubt that the wife, with the connivance | named Brother Ambroise, who, learning from the papers that 
of her husband, became his mistress. As early as 1848 he | Crépin was dead and had left his money to Madame Fayre 
made a will, by which Madanfe Favre would have received a introduced himself to her by presenting her with an image of 
considerable sum. ‘This did but whet her cupidity. She St. Vincent de Paul. He admits that he received from her 
determined to separate her paramour from his family and bring | six or seven thousand francs, but represents himself as haying 
him to reside with her husband and herself. Some time pre- | withdrawn finally from her society, wounded by the refusal of 
viously, Claude Chorel and his family had taken apartments | some india-rubber socks for which he had asked. It was jp 
under the same roof with the Favres, and Chorel’s two | December, 1859, that Chorel arrived at the residence of 
nephews were chosen as accomplices. As Crépin was return- | Ambroise, whom he had of course constantly met at the 
ing home at Whitsuntide, 1853, in company with Claude | Favres’ house. Scarcely had he arrived before he told hig 
Chorel, about nine o’clock at night, the nephews at- tale. “Old Crépin had not died by a natural death (de q 
tacked the old man on the staircase, crying out, | bonne mort); he had been poisoned by the substitution of a 
“This time we have him; we must separate him from | decoction of poppies for his medicine, and Madame Favre was 
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his companions, and his relations will give us 100,000 
franes.”” Chorel, the uncle, however, vigorously defended 
him, and after a feigned resistance the mock assassins fled. 
The two Favres skilfully improved this incident. Crépin 
was induced to take up his abode with them, and Pierre Favre 
himself superintended the removal of the furniture, which 
was, by his orders, thrown out of the window so as to destroy 


‘the murderess.” Finding that Chorel was corroborated by his 

wife, who had seen her sister brewing the poppies, Brother 
' Ambroise consulted the Abbé Allombert, a member of the 
| same religious order. The result of their deliberations was a 
| visit to Lyons on the 24th January, 1860, “‘to induce Madame 
Favre to restore this fortune or to employ a part of tt in good 
works.” The same night Allombert visited the Favres, 
“ Either,” said he, “you are guilty, and then you should 


it, while he himself is represented as exclaiming, ‘he cannot 
return—this time we have him.” No effort was thenceforth | restore the money to the family of Crépin, or else share it with 
spared to alienate the old man from his relatives. ‘They | your poor relations; or you are not guilty, and then it is your 
were consulting sorcerers as to the time of his death. His | interest to hush up these reports.” These lofty spiritual 
favourite nephew had already squandered 80,000 francs, and | counsels were, however, of no avail. The Favres defied him. 
was the author of the attack made on his old uncle at Whit- | He departed, reported to Ambroise, and returned home. Next 
suntide.” Anonymous letters in that sense were written by | day Brother Ambroise tried his luck. The Favres were at 
Chorel, and sent to the old man. These maneuvres at last | last frightened into offering Chorel 100,000 francs, payable in 
completely suecected ; and, after making several wills, by | twenty half-yearly instalments of 5,000 fraues, for which Am- 
each of which Madame Favre obtained a larger and larger | broise and another monk named Philibert, whom he had called 
share of his wealth, he at last, on the 3d of February, 1858, | to his assistance, gave their joint notes of hand, while they 
disinherited his relatives altogether, and bequeathed every- | took from Madame Favre a written undertaking to indemuify 





thing to her. Up to this point the faets seem to be seareely 
disputed. Madame Favre denies, indeed, the immoral con- 
nection which is said to have existed between herself and old 
Crépin, and the extreme age of the latter, and the sordid 


| them. 
| And at last Chorel, irritated at the frustration of his hopes, told 
| his story to the police. 
| nally tempted by his sister-in-law. 


The first of these instalments was paid and no more. 


He declared that he had been origi- 
She complained to him 


habits of life of the accused, with whom he lived, makes it | that thedecoction of poppies she was giving to Crépin was 


possible to place a more favourable construction on their in- 
timacy. But, on the other hand, certain of the witnesses 
were examined in private, according to the custom of the 
French courts, whose evidence bearing on this subject is of 
course unknown, and other facts transpired in the course of 
the inquiry which leave little doubt that Madame Favre was 
not a paragon of virtue. The point, however, is really one of 
very little importance. 

In January, 1858, Crépin had been indisposed. Dr. Pon- 
teret had attended him, but the old man had objected to all 
medicines as too expensive, and the doctor must have felt, 
that at the advanced age of his patient, medicine would be 
but of little avail. Towards the end of July, he was attacked 


with a violent diarrhea, which lasted twenty-four hours, and | 


of this the doctor was neverinformed. Soon after, he became 
delirious, and frequently complained that they were poisoning 
him. On the 8th August, he called for Madame Favre with 
the most affectionate expressions. She went to him; a few 
moments later he rushed from her to the window crying for 
help. He was stopped, and in a few moments sank into a 
stupor. Onthe 11th August he died. Sinister rumours soon 
spread abroad. An inquiry took place, but nothing substan- 
tial was discovered, and it was dropped. The relatives dis- 
puted the will; but the Favres bouglit some off, and the Im- 
perial Court of Lyons gave a decree in their favour on the 
15th July, 1859. And, so far, the game was won. Now it 
is only fair to remark that up to this time the evidence is, on 
the whole, in favour of the accused. That they had con- 
spired to obtain the mastery over old Crépin’s mind may be 
true, but the culpable part of these manuvres rests entirely 
on the evidence of Chorel and his family; the evidence, that is 
to say, of accomplices. Everything else is really mere matter 
of gossip, such as is sure to be excited among ignorant people, 


|too slow, and her husband added that he was old, and 
would never profit by the inheritance unless old Crépin were 
‘disposed of at once. Soon after Pierre Favre gave him a 
| bunch of a vegetable called herbe & pauvre homme, which is 
used to purge cows. This he made into a drink, and returned 
_ to Favre, and a few days after old Crépin was attacked with the 
diarrhea which was the commencement of his illness. The 
| Favres vigorously protested that the whole affair was a plot 
between the three monks and Chorel to extort money, and it 
/must be confessed that it looks remarkably like it. Indeed, 
that these persons did attempt to extort hush money is 
searcely concealed by themselves; and there is no evidence in 
corroboration, except that of Chorel’s wife and nephews, and 
of two women called Coudamin, who saw Madame Favre boil- 
|ing down poppies. The other witnesses are only persons to 
| whom Chorel at different times told his story, and whose evi- 
dence is therefore simply his own over again, to which it adds 
no weight. Chorel, moreover, has more than once altered his 
story as to the way in which the poisoning was effected, and 
each successive alteration was an admission of a larger parti- 
cipation by himself in the perpetration of the murder. On 
the other hand, it is indisputable that he did get up the 
attack on old Crépin, and did write the anonymous letters, 
and that he must have known that it would be the Favres who 
would benefit by it. This, however, may be admitted, and 
that Madame Favre had refused him his share of the spoil; 
and still it may be contended that the charge of murder is a 
| mere cbullition of spite. But it is certainly carrying spite a 
'long way to involve oneself in an accusation of murder, in 
order to convict even one’s enemies; and it seems almost 
incredible that Chorel’s wife and nephews would assist him in 
so gratuitous a wickedness. Meanwhile this is by no means 
the only question which the jury will have to decide. Allow- 
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pose 

ing that the accused did administer poppy-juice and a violent | 

urgative to the deceased, did they mean to kill him thereby ? 

and, if they meant to do so, did they, in fact, carry out their pur- | 
2? It may well be contended that the opiate was only given 


to quiet a fractious patient ; and it is admitted by the doctors | 
that poppy-juice is constantly administered by dishonest 


purses to children and invalids. A similar argument may be 
raised even as to the purgative; and there is, moreover, no 
direct evidence that it was ever administered. Only Pierre 
Favre admits that he received it, and alleges merely that he 
mistrusted Chorel and threw it away. Nor is it at all clear 
that the deceased died of an opiate at all. The doctor who | 
attended him declares that he saw no trace of narcotics in his | 
symptoms, and that he attributes his death to dyspepsia. The | 
result of the testimony of the other doctors who were called as 
skilled witnesses was that the system becomes speedily habit- 
nated to opiates, and that small doses produce in a short time no | 
effect whatever, while a large dose could not possibly have | 
eluded the notice of the physician who attended him. On | 
the other hand, they were all of opinion that the administra- 
tion of opiates and a very violent purgative might, by de- | 
bilitating so very aged a man, hasten his death; and this, if. 
the drugs were administered with that intent, would un- | 
doubtedly amount to murder. Strange to say, there seems to | 
have been no attempt at a post. mortem examination from first | 
to last. As the case stands, a conviction would in this | 
country hardly be obtained, while it must be admitted that | 
the accused are unquestionably a set of grasping sharpers, if | 
not worse. The counsel and witnesses for the defence have, | 
however, still to be heard. 

The most singular part of the whole case is, nevertheless, 
the evidence of the three monks. It appears from this, that 
when an accomplice in a murder has been cheated by his 
comrades of his share of the booty, the first person he 
resorts to for advice is a member of the regular clergy; that 
these ghostly gentlemen’s first idea is that some of the plunder 
should be devoted to charitable works—in other words, to them- 
selves; that their second idea is, that whatever may be the 
dishonesty of the world, there must be honour among thieves, 
and that their friend the accomplice ought by all means to have 
his share; that their third idea is, that the interests of the 
defrauded relatives are sufficiently provided for by taking a 
legal opinion to the effect that if the proposed division of 
the booty should ever be made public, it will be strong 
evidence against the guilty parties; and that, fourthly, 
they never from first to last have the glimmering of a 
notion that it is their duty to bring murderers to justice. 
After this, who shall call M. Sue’s or Mr. Kingsley’s pic- 
ture of a Roman Catholic priest unnatural or exaggerated ? 
Fortunately, M. Jules Favre is the advocate for the defence, 
and to his tender mercies Brothers Ambroise and Philibert 
and Allombert may with perfect safety be entrusted. 








THE TRANSIT COMPANY. 

PRING, poets tell us, is the season of hope and promise. 
It is so in the commercial as well as in the material 
world. In this season the heart is opened, the purse-strings 
unloosed, and the instincts of philospeculativeness are deve- 
loped to an unwonted extent. Companies always crop up 
in the pleasant spring-time in company with green peas and 
small potatoes. It was beneath the vernal influence of the 
budding spring that the British Columbia Overland Transit 
Company blossomed into being. The virgin prospectus lies 
before us. Even now, knowing what it all has come to, we 








cannot peruse it without a thrill of gentle excitement. It 
reads so full of promise, so redolent of benevolence. The | 
board of directors is, in itself, everything that a board ought 
tobe. The list is headed, need we say, by a member of 
Parliament—not a common Irish M.P., but the member for 
an English borough—an honourable and a Berkeley. Then | 
there are a series of solid substantial names, not romantic 
names, such as you mect with in young ladies’ novels and on | 
the boards of bubble companies, but plain English names, | 
members of firms, with City addresses and gentecl suburban | 
residences. Indeed, we feel that the list ends somewhat | 
abruptly with the name of a Mr. Charles Barnard, who 
has no profession except that of esquire, and who. 
describes himself as of Margaretting, Essex, wherever that | 
locality may be. However, Mr. Barnard is obviously | 
conscious of his own unworthiness, and has his own | 
name placed at the bottom of the list, though alphabeti- | 
cally it should stand first; so that we pardon his intru- | 
sion into society for which he was not qualified. Besides, | 
whatever faint discouragement may have been caused by the | 


description of the last and least of the directoral board is re- 
moved at once by the glories of the banking connection. 
One bank was not capable of supporting the responsibility of 
the Transit Company. Colossus-like it strode upon two 
banks. The private leg was that of Lubbock, Robarts, 
and Co.; the public leg was that of the Bank of London. 
Then the prospectus itself was a triumph of composition. The 
prospects of British Columbia were too bright for words. The 
gold yield “‘ exceeded even the early auriferous discoveries 
(the mere words are worth an ingot) of California and Aus- 
tralia.” The Times correspondent of the 29th November-— 
mark the business-like accuracy of the date—is cited in 
favour of the wealth, prosperity, and political advantages of 
the New Columbia. Nothing is wanted to make Columbia a 
paradise, except facility of access from England. This defect 
the Transit Company propose to remedy by a new overland 
route, on which the authorities of Canada and Columbia smile 
alike benignantly. Vulgar, though somewhat confused, de- 
tails are given of the route by which emigrants are to 
travel; but details are too small a matter to occupy 
the attention of the philanthropic capitalist, and the 
journey of 1,864 miles across the prairic, from St. Paul’s 
to Vancouver's, is dismissed with the simple statement 
that “from St. Paul’s there is an excellent, well-travelled 
road, connecting with the Red River settlements, vid Pembina 
and Assimboine.” The prospectus concludes by stating that 
‘this great national undertaking cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated by a British public, standing second to none in com- 
mercial enterprise; and shareholders may fairly expect to 
receive large dividends from the profits to be derived from 
the safe employment of capital in a country abounding in all 
the elements of wealth and prosperity.” 

Unfortunately, an unimaginative British public did fail to 
appreciate the merits of the Transit Company. One fish, and 
one fish only, nibbled at the bait, and he was a very small 
fish indeed—a sort of sprat amongst the whales of speculation. 
Some person unknown once paid in two pounds into the 
banking account of the Transit Company as a deposit for 
shares, and these two pounds appear to have been the capital 
of the company—its basis of financial operations. Ordinary 
men would have been staggered at the fact that they 
could not raise money to carry on their company, but 
the promoters of the company were not ordinary men. 
“Tor c'est une chimére” should have been their motto. 
There are some few practical difficulties about conveying 
passengers between the earth and the moon, but there 
is no difficulty whatever about taking the money for through 
tickets in the Lunar Terrestrial Over-air Transit Company. 
Nothing is required but an office, a clerk, and a receipt- 
book. At any rate, the promoters of the Transit Company 
thought so, and acted accordingly. An advertisement was 
issued that in May the Company would commence operations 
by conveying a party of emigrants from England across the 
American continent to British Columbia. A large escort was 
to accompany the passengers, who were to travel in covered 
waggons; due provision was to be made for victualling; the 
journey was to be carried out in five weeks—the time to be 
reduced hereafter to, say twenty-five days, and the price was 
to be 422. sterling. Considering the advantages offered, we 
are not surprised to learn that ‘early applications must be 
made to secure passages.” 

A very little consideration, a casual reference to railway 
guide books, would have been sufficient to throw discredit on 
these professions. Anybody who has been through Canada 
could have told pretty clearly what the expenses of the jour- 
ney would be beforehand. Judging from our own recollections, 
they would be much as follows :— 


£5. 4. 

Glasgow to Montreal ; : , say 8 O O 
Montreal ” Detroit 310 0 
Detroit Chicago 113 0 
Chicago ,, Milwaukie 010 0 
Milwaukie ,, La Crosse 160 
La Crosse ,, St. Paul's 110 0 
Total . -16 9 O 


We see no reason why the actual railway and steamboat 
fares should be higher than those above-named. Indeed, by 
taking through tickets for a number together, the journey 
could probably be performed from Glasgow to St. Paul’s, 
Minnesota, for 15/. ahead. All this part of the journey is 
as easy, if not as comfortable, as that between London and 
Paris. At St. Paul’s civilization ends, and the real dangers 
of the journey commence. Some eighteen hundred miles of 
desert prairie lie between St. Paul’s and British Columbia ; 
the vast chain of the Rocky Mountains has to be traversed ; 
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tribes of hostile and barbarous Indians have to be passed 
through. These difficulties are doubtless not insuperable. A 
similar route between St. Louis and San Francisco is tra- 
velled over yearly by thousands of passengers. But with all 
the advantages and economy of an old established route, the 


price of a passage from St. Louis to San Francisco, in one of 


the regular emigrant trains, is 80/., and the projectors of the 
Transit Company were quite sharp enough to be aware of the 
fact that a longer journey of a similar kind, over a new 
route, could not be managed for a less expense. However, 
the ignorance of emigrants is proverbial, a fact of which the 
Transit Company was doubtless aware also. 

Thirty-four gallant acrobats were found to volunteer as 
pioneers of progress. We have known a man pay 40/. to go 
up in a balloon, and what is there odd in thirty-four men 
paying 42/. to be sent out on a wild goose chase? It is 
possible they were influenced by the grandeur of the offices in 
Copthall Court, by the dignity of the directoral list, by the 
suave Sir Affable Hawk-like sauvity of the managerial manner. 
We preter to think that the emigrants were actuated by the 
true spirit of discoverers,—that they were, indeed, as the 
manager described them in a private letter, ‘the noble thirty- 
four.” We have no doubt that when Curtius leapt into the 
gulf, some kind friend undertook to take charge of his watch 
and purse,—and so, in like manner, before the thirty-four 
started on their noble but forlorn enterprise, the Transit 
Company volunteered to keep their money for them, and did 
so effectually. 

As far as St. Paul's all went well. Some delays occurred, 
but in twenty-eight days from leaving Glasgow, the noble 
thirty-four arrived at St. Paul’s. How much the Transit 
Company actually paid out of pocket for their transmission is 
not ascertained. It is quite possible that the company may have 
contracted for their passage with the steamboat and railway 
companies, and have paid the contractors with bills, so that 
the actual disbursement of cash was small. It is probable, 
however, that the fares had to be paid in cash; in which case, 
we regret to say, the Transit Company only retained some 27/. 
out of the 42/. paid by each emigrant. The sacrifice must 
have been a bitter one to the company, but it was an object 
to get the emigrants out of the way for a time at least. When 
they arrived at St. Paul’s, between 4,000 and 5,000 miles 
away from home, they found that they had been deceived,— 
no, that is too hard a word—let us say disappointed. The 
covered waggons, the emigrant train, the armed convoy, the 
tents and stores of rich provisions, were all a bright vision of 
the managerial brain. The emigrants were at liberty to sot 
out and walk across the prairie, and trust for support to the 
traditional hospitality of the Red Indians, but otherwise they 
had no more chance of getting to British Columbia than they 
had of getting to Timbuctoo. They were without friends or 
money or employment; and there, for all we know, and for all 
the Transit Company cares, they are still. One of the thirty- 
four, however—a Mr. Collingwood—was deputed, at the joint 
expense, to come home and try and recover their money. 
Probably the company considered they had relieved the emi- 
grants so effectually of all superfluous cash that this return 
was not a probable event; but mishaps will occur in the best 
regulated schemes. 

Mr. Collingwood has not as yet got much by his return 
journey. As soon as the ‘‘ noble 34” were safely shipped on 
board the Glasgow steamer the mission of the Transit Com- 
pany was accomplished, and the doors of the office were closed. 
There was no use, so the manager wrote to the directors, in 
maintaining an expensive staff, and the staff was removed toa 
mysterious bank in the Haymarket, in which the funds of the 
emigrants appear to have been re-invested. In fact, when 
Mr. Collingwood came he could find nobody to listen to him. 
The company was not a company. at all; the directors knew 

‘nothing at all about it; the solicitors had no authority to act; 
the secretary was not responsible; the clerks were mere 
salaried officials ; the manager was out of the way, and his 
name was Sleigh. 

Colonel Arthur Burrowes Sleigh is not unknown to fame. 
For many years past it appears that he has been engaged in 
originating a series of enterprises, all designed for the good of 
humanity, and all—we are ashamed to add, for the credit of 
humani'y—uusuceessful. Colonel Sleigh, however, is not 
discouraged, but the public is. Benefactors of mankind are 
notorieusly subject to oblequy, and the Colonel is no excep- 
tion te the rule. His name is not found to add strength to a 
list of directors on either side the Atlantic ; and, indeed, some 
people were found ungrateful enough to allege that they 
would never have trusted sixpence to the Transit Company 
had they known that Colonel Sleigh was connected with it. 


ee 
Happily the Colonel can make allowance for human frail} 
and can accommodate himself to popular prejudices, He 
consented to conceal his name, and to do good unknown, In 
the Transit Company he appeared under the name of (o,. 
in the West-end Bank he condescended so far as to reveal 
himself under the name of Drummond Farquahar. Our pen 
seems to be signing cheques for fabulous thousands as we 
write that euphonious name, impregnated as it js with 
the scent of bullion. Whether there was a Drummond 
Farquahar, whether he was the Colonel’s alter ego, or whether 
he and the Colonel were one, are mysteries we do not seek to 
penetrate. It is enough to know that both in the bank and 
in the company Colonel Sleigh was everybody, did every- 
thing, and, what is more, received everything. The Scriptures 
tell us that in true benevolence the right hand should not 
know what the left hand doeth, but the benevolence of the 
Colonel exceeds the Scriptural rule. He entertains a deep- 
rooted and invincible objection to anybody knowing what 
either hand has done. Thus, when Mr. Collingwood appeared, 
and began to make inquiries, which might have redounded to 
the credit of Colonel Sleigh, the object of his gratitude closed 
the West-end Bank, snuffed out the existence of Drummond 
Farquahar, and disappeared from the London scene. The 
Colonel, it is reported, is at Paris, enjoying, doubtless, the 
combined advantages of a good conscience and an excellent 
cuisine. The emigrants are at St. Paul’s, enjoying the former 
advantage, as well as the hunger, which, the ancients tell us, 
is the best sauce for dinner. So everything is for the best 
in the best possible of worlds. Sve vos, non vobis, is the con- 
solation we would give the emigrants. 

We have little hope that the unhappy emigrants will re- 
ceive their savings. Everybody connected with the Transit 
Company repudiates the responsibility. The whole affair is 
involved in such inextricable confusion, that it is difficult to 
say who is, and who is not, responsible. The end will be 
that the funds of Mr. Collingwood and his friends will be 
exhausted by legal proceedings, and then the affair will be 
allowed to drop. Labour is in high demand and land is 
cheap in that grand western country, and possibly the 
emigrants may soon find themselves as well off in Minnesota 
as if they had succeeded in reaching the El Dorado of British 
Columbia. Probably, while they are lingering at St. Paul’s 
in the sickness of hope deferred and dreary waiting, they will 
not have much to do, and if they can raise two shillings 
amongst them, they will doubtless buy the American edition 
of Mr. Trollope’s ‘‘ America.” Possibly, amidst the amuse- 
ment afforded them by the account of his travels in the West, 
they will be disposed to qualify the severity of his strictures 
on the commercial dishonesty peculiar to the Western States. 
On the banks ofthe Mississippi they will meet with a number 
of smart men, of ’cute men, and of go-ahead men; _ but they 
will adhere to the opinion that of all the men they have met, 
the most go-ahead, the ’eutest and the smartest was Colonel 
Sleigh, late of the Transit Company, the West-end Bank 
(Limited), and St. John’s Wood—and now of Paris, with no 
address in particular. 


GEORGE GARDENER. 

F men could obtain what no man will ever obtain, the 
mental statistics of murder, if in thousands of cases the 
impelling causes could be ascertained, the true motives of the 
criminals laid bare, their state of mind as it were carefully 
photographed, one conclusion would, we believe, be inevitable. 
‘here are many causes of murder, but it is committed in only 
one state of mind. We do not speak, of course, of acts which 
are legally murder, blows struck during an affray, or deadly 
assaults committed in furtherance of some illegal purpose or 
some design of minor evil, but of the planned and determined 
crime. ‘That is, we conceive, perpetrated only when the 
imagination is dominated by some single idea, some one faney, 
some solitary but mastering crave—when, in short, the mind 
is in the state which, if continued, leads cither to lunacy or the 
strange disease which doctors call ‘softening of the brain.” 
The subject-matter of the idea may be as various as the 
wishes of man—an insult, a wrong, a pain, a crave 
for some special treasure, a passion for a particular girl, 
a cause for fear, for jealousy, or for hate; but the idea itself 
must always be dominant, always produce the mental con- 

dition which Englishmen, who commonly resort to the anim 
kingdom for their illustrative words, have agreed to call 
“brooding.” All men, except very sanguine natures, are 
liable to this condition ; but those men are specially liable who 
havo the Oriental habit of occupying themselves exclusively 
with one fancy, and those in whom, from the poverty of their 








ideas, any thought once received fills the imagination. Taylor, 
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¢ Manchester murderer, whose case W® analyzed three 
onths ago, is an example of the former, and George Gar- 

4 er, executed on Monday at Warwick, of the latter. This 

= "a rough farm labourer, in April last shot a fellow- 

errant, Sarah Kirby, apparently without any reason at all. 

He was not jealous of the girl ; he had not been courting her ; 

he had no special quarrel with her, and he had nothing 

to gain by her death. But that his manner was 
solidly quiet and sensible, the jury would probably 
have found him insane; but the facts were too strong, and he 
was left for death. Before dying he made a confession, 
gnd we seldom remember to have seen a document more 
instructive. It is scarcely ten lines long, and wholly free 


|is lucky,” he says with a strange reminiscence of the savage 
delight he experienced the moment after his crime, “that no- 
body stopped me before I had sold the gun.” Those one- 
| idea-ed natures do not feel remorse, for the imagination in 
which remorse is born has been previously filled with a 
| different thought. ‘ 
| Is it just that sucha man should die? We think it is, for 
|both the conditions necessary to justify the vengeance of 
| blood were present in the case. As regards the victim, the 
crime was « brutal, coldblooded murder, not provoked by any 
act justifying more than a hasty word. As regards the 
criminal, he was in a state to judge of his acts, to know that 
|he meditated an enormous offence, a distinct and immense 


from that nasty unction, that licking of the lips over their own | injustice, else why the chance allowed the sufferer, the resolu- 
sileness, which criminals think will excite sympathy, but | tion to abide by the spud? If the lot was east in dull appeal 
qhich always suggests to us a pride gratified by the distine- | to Heaven, then the murderer knew that he sinned in the 
tion of criminality; but it reveals very clearly the operating spiritual sense, a knowledge indicated also in his remark on 


motives of the great crime. We are the more disposed to | If it was cast, as we think, with a dim sense of 

justice and fair-play, then the poor wretch knew he was 
taking life unjustly. In either case, the retribution was 
deserved, and the case, if it did not require, at least justified, 
the law of blood for blood. 


THE MILL-OWNERS AND THEIR POSITION. 

F all kinds of senseless chatter that is the most annoying 

which affects to make light of poverty, which equalizes 
starvation and the absence of profit, which deciares that the 
mill-owners of Lancashire are suffering nearly as much as 
their men. They are not. Many of them, no doubt, are 
being pressed to the wall, gradually consuming their capital, 
seeing their fortunes lie not only idle, but unavailable, and 
losing time which ought to produce them gold. Some of the 
more needy, or less fortunate, have advanced perhaps even 
beyond this point, are suffering the tortures of mental anxiety, 
or watching the American contest with a feeling that every 
day of battle lessens by that day the time between them and 
bankruptcy. ‘They are to be pitied in their degree, but the 
man who among them all is worst off is still many degrees 
more fortunate than the best off among his “ hands.”” Hunger 
is worse than the fear of bankruptey, the workhouse than a 
reduced establishment, and to compare the lot of even the 


analyze them because there is an inclination to quote the case | 
gs an example of motiveless crime, a form of evil which | 
cannot exist, though the motive in excessively rare instances | 
may be merely the thirst for blood. | 
| 
| 


“Sarah Kirby,” said the condemned man, “never would 
draw me the proper quantity of beer, and that vexed me.” 
“Pooh,” says the educated man who lives in cities, and is too | 
dyspeptic to think twice of his food; ‘the confession is | 
false, for the provocation is absurd.” It seems to us, on the | 
contrary, amply sufficient for credence. The annoyance was | 
not a slight one to a man who, like most labourers, had but 
one physical pleasure, aud who had besides, as he admits, a 

jal passion for beer. Farm labourers, and, indeed, | 
servants of all kinds, serve primarily for their food, and a} 
dight fall in the quality of the harvest beer, a slight lowering 
in the scale of house rations, produces more irritation than even 
areduction in wages. In Bengal, half the murders are perpe- 
trated in vengeance for badly-cooked rice. Some idea, too, of 
dight, of suffering a wrong, which would not have been 
inflicted had he been liked, probably increased the annoyance, 
which finally was a recurrent one. The same bitterness | 
must have welled up twice a day, and could we read Cieorge | 
Gardener’s mind we should find that it was never fully out | 





perjury. 








of his thoughts. He had so few ideas. The feeling of| broken millionnaire with that of the pauper is only to add an 
injury once allowed possession had nothing with which to | additional pang to misery scarcely endurable. The mill- 
jostle, and in a few days gained entire sway over the imagi- | owner is, at worst, only eating up the loaf which his 
nation. An educated man can scarcely believe it, for his| “hand” is already without. Such arguments can only 
nind, whatever his temperament, is distracted by a thousand | aid the natural selfishness which tempts all men who 
varying thoughts which, unless he indulges in that form of} are losing to refuse a helping hand to those who have 
concentration which we term vindictiveness, or unless the | utterly lost. There is plenty of this selfishness among us, 
injury is deep enough to quell all ordinary thoughts, forbids | without the aid of wiredrawn comparisons, and we know 
any sudden development of hate. The peasant, who does not | nothing more base than the conduct of those who gloss it 
read, who performs usually a mechanical task, and whose | over, except that of those who practise it. Every mill-owner 
brain, inherited from generations of untilled brains, works | in Lancashire, with means independent of his silent mills, is 
slowly, raises every circumstance marked enough to become | bound by principles which lie on the very surface of morality 
an incident into overwhelming importance. George Gardener | to assist, to the limit of his power, the operatives he has dis- 
went out and “ tried his luck in the field by throwing up the | missed. They assisted to make his wealth, and they have a 
spud of the plough, which came down with the point to the| right, if not to a share, at least to that consideration and 
earth. If it had fullen flat I should not have killed her, but as | help which all men are bound to give to those who aid them 
it came down point foremost I left the field with the determi- in the struggle of life. The help, too, should be adequate 
nation to do it.’”” What gross superstition ! says the cultivated | to the wealth made, and not doled out in farthings. It is 
man, aware that whole populations once relied, and do still | simply disgusting to hear of men who reckon their property 
rely, on similar kinds of sortes. The exclamation is natural, | by millions, property accumulated by the toil of their 
but not precisely correct. One other idea fortunately had operatives, and who when the crash arrives, and 
been implanted in the mind of George Gardener, the “ big |hungry lips are appealing to them for aid, dole out a 
blackguard,” as he calls himself, with a passion for beer, and|ten-pound note. There must be men in Lancashire 
that was the rightfulness of fair play. moment whose wealth passes the 





He ought to give his | at this untouched 
enemy a chance, and as an open chance was in the nature | income-tax limit; and the fact that not one great gift has 
of things impossible, he gave her a secret one. Had the spud | been made from among them all, not one which could rival, 
fallen flat we do not doubt he would have let her live, and | for example, Mr. Peabody’s donation to London, is not to the 
almost pardoned her as having beaten him in a fair struggle | credit of the county. Part of the hesitation is, perhaps, 
for life. The act of superstition arose from a dull and half-| traceable to Lord Derby. He has the excuse, and it is a 
formed idea of justice, and is obviously confessed by him in! sound one, that he ultimately pays the poor rates over his 
extenuation, with a hazy impression that after all he gave his | extensive estates—an excuse not valid in the mouths of the 
foe a fair chance, that she perished in a fight rather than by | holders of personal wealth—and he may be giving to a dozen 
murder. The lot fulling against her the struggling idea | funds at once ; but he should have remembered that he had to 
Was choked, the dominant impression resumed its sway, | act as fugleman, and not have pitched the audible keynote so 
and taking up a loaded gun, accidentally in his way, | low. He gave 1,000/., and had he given 10,0007. the sum would 
he shot Sarah Kirby dead. It is a curious illustration | not have represented a quarter’s value of the additional income 
of his mind, that he says one witness who answered an! brought to his family by the growth of the cotton trade, while 
Utterly insignificant question wrongly, “ perjured himself, | the example would have trebled the subscriptions of those 
and will have to suffer for it.” Every incident of the trial, | who looked to him as their standard. There are oceasions 
though it involved his life, passes unnoticed in presence of | when men should give as if they were making restitution, 
4 single remark which, though unimportant, still being in- | —with an eye to what they have received, as well as to the 
accurate aroused the dominant idea of injury. Suggestive | mere claims of socicty, and the distress in Lancashire is one 
8 the fact that he felt no remorse whatever, rather a| of them. 
Sense of savage triumph in fulfilling the dominant crave. “It! Far be it from us to defend any owner who, having the 
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incans, closes his heart to the bitter misery * mong men upon 
whose aid those very means have been bre et. But, admitting 
the claim to the full, we must st’, goprecate the effort to 
place a whole class under the 4; 


: ma, never forgiven in 
England, of hardhearted teatanee : . 
those who have means; put to assert that aman has them be- 
cause he has mills, is simply to suppress all the facts. The great 
majority of tne mill-owners of Lancashire are at this moment 
‘needy men; they have wealth, it is true, but it is like wealth in 
the mine, wholly unavailable for distribution. They have found 
for years that nothing paid like their manufacture, and they have 
devoted their resources to increase it, investing their savings 
year by year in the purchase of new machinery, the employment 
of additional hands, and buying out other shares. The crisis 
has laid this class prostrate. They can live, of course, for the 
household expenditure of one year is a small debt to incur, and 
this constitutes their good fortune as compared with the arti- 
sans; but they cannot with justice give largely, and ought 
not to be blamed for just thrift. As well might the co-opera- 
tive mill-owners be blamed because having, inthe nature of 
things, but small reserves, they have been among the first to 
give way. Then, as to the richer men, there is a great, and 
by no means satisfactory absence of facts. The funds prove 
nothing of themselves. A mill-owner who gives nothing 
may yet be assisting his men with scores of thousands a 
year. He may be working up cotton, for example, which, if 
he would but close his mills, he could sell for cash at cent. 
per cent. profit upon his outlay. Such a man really gives in thou- 
sands while appearing toclose his hands. Another may be work- 
ing on at a loss, half time being a most extravagant form of la- 
bour,andhe also gives in profusion. A third is assisting his work- 
men before they are pauperized, lending them sums which pre- 
serve their furniture ; and preferring, wisely enough, to limit his 
assistance to those with whose wants and difficulties he is per- 
sonally familiar. When all these classes are deducted there will 
remain but few who really refuse to bear a part in the great 
calamity, though hundreds, misled by custom or etiquette—for 
great gifts personally irritate little givers—or even selfishness, 
try to keep their share below its just proportion to their 
wealth and their workmen’s need. And even they ought 
not, we conceive, to be held up as marks for the hatred of a 
population which suffering necessarily makes in some degree 
unjust. Stinginess is bad, may often become even a crime, 
but its social effects are trifling compared with the effect of 
‘“benevolences”’ levied from individuals intheteeth of the law by 
dint ofa popularery. Such asystem makes all property unsafe, 
and tends with all men of courage to substitute for the shame 
they ought to feel an irritated sense of wrong. How is the 
man with five mills, whom the Times’ agent picks out at 
Preston, to give now without a sense of humiliation, a feeling 
that all men will say he was spurred on to virtue because 
vice exposed him to sarcasm? If the terrible calamity which 
is pressing upon us is to be met efficiently, it must be by the 
hearty union of all classes; and we deprecate arguments which 
can but envenom class hate, as strongly as the mean fear of 
the future which may in some instances have produced them. 





PREACHING:IN THE PARKS. 

NEW set of preaching friars has of late sprung up into exist- 
ence, of a sudden, in the parks of London. Any fine 
Sunday morning or afternoon a dozen or more of these peripatetic 
theologians may be seen on the stump within the green enclosures 
in the west and the north of the metropolis, holding forth to larger 
audiences than are to be found in many an orthodox church ; and 
displaying immense enthusiasm in teaching and preaching for 
copper alms and the love of God. Each park has its own particular 
class of orators, as well as congregations, both of which have 
gradually come to settle on certain spots at certain hours, as regular 
in attendance as the most scrupulous of church and chapel goers. 
There are only two things which disturb the regularity of these 
meetings—a serious wet day, and the marching of a troop of sol- 
diers with military music. The former event does not altogether 
prevent the assemblage of the more zealous of orators and hearers 
under some sheltered wall or group of trees; but the latter acci- 
dent, which occurs rather frequently in Hyde Park, is in most 
cases utterly destructive to the peace of the religious circles. No 
sooner are the drums and fifes heard from the distance when all 
heads are drawn magically in the direction of the sound, and, in 
proportion as the music comes nearer and nearer, the audience is 
getting thinner. Should the day happen to be particularly fine, 
and the band playing a favourite air, the orator, after a short 
while, is certain to find himself quite alone on his stump—preach- 
ing to the trees. However hot the enthusiasm, this is too trying 
to peripatetic theology, and having addressed the winds for a 


The obligation lies on | 


minute or two, the speaker usually ends by rubbing his nose a 
| going the way of all flesh. This is an incident not uncommon jp 
| Hyde Park, but seldom occurring within the rival domain and 
|it is for this reason, among others, that the Regent's Park has 
latterly been made one of the chief stations of the new preachin 
friars. e 

It isa most extraordinary sight which grects the eye of the 
casual promenader passing through Regent’s Park on a bright 
Sunday morning, between the hours of eleven and one. The 
whole central avenue, running along the eastern ridge of the hil! on 
which the park is situated, from the Colosseum to the Zoological 
Gardens, is thickly dotted over with people, all standing in circular 
groups at very short distances from each other. Sometimes there 
are as many as twenty of these groups, varying in numbers from q 
| score of people to nearly a thousand. It is curious to examine the 
characteristics of the various preachers and congregations. A little 
away from the road, at the southernmost side of the park, a dapper 
little man in a blue frockcoat, with a flower in his buttonhole, and 
a perpetual smile on his lips, has taken up his quarters. He talks 
in a lisping sort of way, and his speech is full of flowery metaphor, 
though it is difficult to make out what he is aiming at, and whas 
thoughts, if any, he intends to convey. ‘To judge by fragments of 
his sermon, and the crowd of nursemaids surrounding him, it seems 
that he is giving vent to a mixture of religion and Family Heralg 
wisdom, toned down by plentiful quotations from the Apocalypse, 
Now and then he interrupts himself by singing a verse from 4 
small hymn-book he holds in his hand, which brings tears into the 
nursemaids’ eyes, and sets off the babies n the perambulators crying 
with all their might. Some fifty yards from this singular group 
is another no less striking, though much smaller in number. A 
little man in wofully threadbare clothes, with a coarse tattered 
straw hat over his eyes, and much dilapidated shoes on his feet, is 
holding forth on St. Matthew's text, ‘It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” The speech is strongly spiced with political 
allusions and broad sneers at the “ haristocracy ;” but appears to 
find little favour with the bystanders, who keep moving away after 
having listened to a few sentences. Fresh comers fill their place 
every few minutes with the same result, showering no love and no 
coppers on the poor shattered wreck of ancient Chartism. In 
forcible contrast to this huddle is the next group, the centre of 
which is formed by a French Protestant clergyman, respectably 
and even elegantly dressed. He is a man of about fifty, with 
greyish hair and whiskers, in black dress-coat and trousers, with 
white kid gloves, a small Bible in one hand and a large silk umbrella 
inthe other. His sermon is delivered in the purest Parisian accent, 
very rapid, and without any gesticulation whatever, and deals chiefly 
withthe reasons for the necessity of giving the Scriptures to the people 
of all countries. Speaker and speech seem vastly out of place under 
these old trees in the Regent’s Park; yet it is impossible not to 
feel sympathy with the man or to remain unimpressed at the 
sight of the small congregation around. In closest neighbourhood 
to the orator stand two pretty little children, apparently his owa, 
whom he seems to address more than the other bystanders, and who 
in return keep their eyes riveted on him in a manner quite touching 
to behold. Singularly enough, none of the other hearers 
appear to be foreigners, but all of them belong evidently to the 
respectable middle classes of this country. There are a few ladies 
and gentlemen, some half a dozen clerkly youths, a score or two 
of respectable mechanics, and an outer ring of nondescript 
promenaders. Some few knit their brows and stretch their necks 
as if making desperate efforts to understand the speaker ; but the 
great majority are clearly well up in French, and seem to have no 
difficulty whatever in following the rapid delivery of the foreign 
gentleman in black. It is a linguistic triumph well worth noting 
as a not unimportant educational fact. 

The centre of the broad avenue in the Regent's Park is marked 
by a fountain with a small statue at the top, and near this spot 
by far the largest multitude in the gardens has gathered in a dense 
‘mass. ‘There cannot be less than eight or nine hundred persons 
in the crowd, which, in its eagerness to get towards the central 
| point of attraction is swaying to and fro like the waves of the 
sea. The crowd represents the Tabernacle of Regent's Park, e- 
\closing the North-London Spurgeon. ‘The preacher is a very 
young man, beardless, like his prototype, with long flowing hair, and 

immaculate white waistcoat, spotless in all respects except his finget- 
|nails, which appear not to have been cleaned. Like Spurgeon 
| pere, too, the youth has an exceedingly fine voice and a wonderfully 
| low forehead, both which characteristics are visible in the sermon 
poured out over'the eight hundred. The discourse is evidently 
| based on a text in the new Hanoverian catechism, for it is all about 
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the devil. ' | 
that there is a devil. but that there is more than one, and that, in 


Young Spurgeon insists with great vehemenee not only 


fact, there are nearly as many evil demons as there are men upon 
earth. ‘There is no salvation, the youth says, unless these unclean 
spirits be driven out, and the only way to do this is to believe; 
that isto say, to believe in the new Hanoverian catechism as ex- 
pounded in Regent’s Park and at the Elephant and Castle. ‘The 
eloquent young man does not otherwise go into deep theological 
rticulars, but restricts himself to the exposition of the one great 
fact of the existence of Beelzebub. ‘The eight hundred listen with | 
rapt attention, for the speaker's voice is shrill and high, his lan- | 
guage fluent, and his lungs evidently of the strongest. ‘Towards the 
end of the oration, however, the youth is getting overpowered by 
his own elocution ; his face assumes a purple hue, and he seems 
ready to fall down from sheer exhaustion. ‘Thereupon, the fore- 
most of a circle of elderly men—the deacons, probably, of the park | 
Tabernacle—intone a hymn, in which the whole congregation | 


joins. ‘The crowd sings in tolerably good tune, proving that it is | 
| 


not a mere accidental gathering, but has been fashioned by time 
into some sort of cohesion. It seems very likely that this a7 fresco 
meeting will be the foundation of a respectably established religious 
assembly, with temple in the Greek style, soft-cushioned pews, and 
gilded pulpit. All dep nds upon whether young Spurge n’s lungs 


will be strong enough to exorcise Beelzebub for another couple of 





| 


years in the open air. 
” In the immediate neighbourhood of this great and enthusiastic 
meeting there is not much room for the success of smaller preaching 
friars, and the rest of the peripatetic orators who frequent the | 
Regent's Park have sense enough to keep at a respectful distance. 
Most of them are of the ordinary methodist-preacher stamp, with 
just a sufficiency of stock-phrases and stock-faith to pass muster as 
street lecturers ; 
more than a score or two of hearers. 


| 


but not quite wise or eccentric enough to attract 
There are two orators, how- 
ever, somewhat distinguished from the rest, both by extent 
and kind of audiences. ‘The first is a man of about thirty, 
decently clad, who takes his post not far from the entrance to the 
Zoological Gardens. He seems to be well known to the cirele 
which clusters around him, numbering a hundred people, or more, 
most of them belonging to the working classes. 
preaches is abstinence from intoxicating drinks, the goodness and 


The dogma he 


wisdom of which are sketched in rather forcible language, but on 
rd and somewhat wearisome 
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‘Thess words are no sooner uttered, than a young man 
pringing upon a bench immediately facing the preacher, 
demanding permission to address the audience. He is literally 
trembling with excitement, his face is ashy pale, and his hands 
Part of the 
audience, the majority probably, ery, * Silence!” while a few ex- 
claim, * ifear him! hear him!” With great suavity of manner, 
the elderly preacher declares himself at once ready to be 
interrupted, and to listen to any arguments brought against him. 


of Dissent. 


is seen sp 


move convulsively, as if grasping some wnseen enemy. 


| Whereupon the new comer gives vent to a torrent of abuse against 


the Romish Church, condemning her chief doctrines, but more 
particularly that of the Immaculate Conception. His opponent 
listens quietly, and after the young man has utterly exhausted 
himself in his violent oratorical effort, takes calmly up his subject 
again where he left off before. To the Immaculate Conception 
he merely alludes in a few words, by saying that no sensible 
member of the “ Universal Church” does believe in it, or is asked 
to believe it, and that the whole is but a passing fancy of the 
Court of Rome, and of no importance whatever as regards the 
fundamental doctrines of the faith. The young man, thereupon, 
springs again upon his bench; but this time the bystanders will 
not allow him to speak. It seems clear that the elderly gen- 
tleman is beginning to make an impression upon his hearers, 
owing not a littl, probably, to the contrast of his own calm yet 
fluent speech with the violent and incoherent peroration of his oppo- 
nent. So great after a while is the impression or the curiosity pro- 
duced by the speaker, that his audience, consisting mostly of well- 
dressed men of riper age, with a sprinkling of demure ladies, 
remains fixed to the spot long after all the other congregations 
have left the park. ‘There is a general prorogation of business at one 
o'clock, the first impulse of which is given by young Spurgeon and 
his friends, who march down the central avenue in procession, 
singing oll hymns to a new melody. Gradually one preacher after 
the other follows the example, with more or less pomp of circum- 
stance, till all are gone save the elderly gentleman in black with 
his pale opponent. ‘There is still an audience of some fifty or sixty 
persons around the old elm, and Jeng after the clock has struck, 
when the whole park is hushed into noonday silence, a fine full 
voice continues ringing through the trees, preaching the dogma of 
the * Universal Church.” 


FANCY BREAD. 





the old temperance tune so often hea 
in its onesidedness. ‘he ancient song, nevertheless, is made a 
little more interesting on this occasion by the fact that the recita- 
tive is given by a bond fide poot of the million—a troubadour of 
teetotalism. The lecture is no sooner concluded than the speaker 
opens a large bundle at his feet, containing specimens of his own 
poetry, printed on sheets of paper in the shape of theatrical bills. 
The verses are in great request among the audience, who enjoy a 
regular scramble for the poetry, poying for it at the rate of a penny 
a song. In most cases the 
in the neighbourhood, 
posse: 
their pence in exchange for the much-coveted verses. Severe dis 
appointment is but too often the immediate result; but the 
poet’s face before long 


who, seeing that people fight for the 
ssion of the papers, hurry up to the spot, eageriy offering 





gets radiant in the consciousness-of fam 
and the possession of his copper treasure, which almost bears him 
to the ground wader it weight, Of all the preaching friars 
the troubadour of the tea-kettle seems about the most busi- 
llowever, there is, at no great 
distance from the e¢ ypper-gathering poct, a preacher far more 
remarkable than he. It is a middle-aged man, rather tall, and 


nesslike man in the park, 


with a fine intellectual face and full black beard, who is leaning | 


against an old elm tree, and addressing a most excited erowd around, 
The speaker, whose whole xppearance denotes the decay: 
man, has a singularly fine voice, and his style of address is vastly 
superior to that of the other itinerant lecturers : yet he does not 
appear to produce altogether a favourable impression, and his 
preaching is frequently interrupted by loud and violent exclamations 
A few moments’ listening explains the phenomenon, showing that 
the man is lecturing in praise of the * Universal Church.” It 
Seems a bold thing to come forward in a London park and preach 
Roman Catholicism to Protestant multitudes ; yet such, indeed, i 
the case here, and it is done. too, with singular skill and addre 

The basis of the sermon is the word * Universal 2” with clo juent 
exposition of the grandeur and beauty of all men worshipping 
God under one form, un parated by petty rules of faith, formulas, 


«ll gentle- 


and notions. ‘The preacher maintains with great earnestness that th 
Church of Rome alone is h to embrac 
mankind, and that Protestantism is getting more and more narro\ 


the further it dev: lops itself into the thousand and one branc! 


latitudinarian enoug all 


excitement acts on the crowds 


VHE Zimes, which understands at least as well how to give a 
} zest to the Englishman’s enjoyment of his weeks of holiday as 
| to lead the chorus of English blame or praise in the graver mo- 
f our political life, has this year directed the attention of 
ubject of English, and especially metro- 
‘This is a great subject which has long needed 


} ments ¢ 
honest grumblers to the 
politan, bread. 
only a little literary yeast in order to rise well in the public mind ; 
and on ‘Tuesday, accordingly, there appeared in the leading journal 
‘high notes, responsive to the trembling string,” 
jwhich opens, we doubt not, a chorus of enthusiastic national 
hape of a learned and elaborate letter on the ex- 
ceedingly ignoble position occupied by London among European 


one of those 


diseust.—in tl 





i 
' 


| capitals, not only with regard to br “ul considered in its alimen- 
| tary, but also considered in its transcendental-aesthetic qualities, 

—not only from the maker's and the kneader’s and the chemist’s 
point of vi ut from the point of view of the student of 
plastic art. If we worship Ceres in England, as we surely do, at 
least, it se ;we have Jearned to connect with Ceres’ offspring 
| ideas as gloomy as ever surrounded her daughter Proserpine. The 
golden ears are no sooner gathered from the lap of the bounteous 
goddess than they are snatched away into realms more gloomy than 
those of Plato, and after being adulterated with bones, and polluted 
by the loathsome insects of undrained London cellars, are moulded 
into unlovely bat 
beetles’ limbs, and dirty flour, moistened with the steam of hairy men,” 
»no beauty either of colour, scent, or taste. The writer 
satisfied with this appeal to 
dees ney and wholesomeness. With the instinct 
of a true reformer, he hopes to exorcise the evil not by mere 
negative criticism, but by implanting a high ambition after ideal 


ends. Behold, he says to the metropolitan bakers, behold what 


sof a white compound concocted of * alum, 
hi 
it 


a 
which hay 


in qu tion, however, i by no means 


s 


You might found a London school of 


you might hope to attain. 
breal—you might have a bread before which the “ arched rolls of 


Moscow ” woull no longer seem triumphal, and the petits pains of 
Paris would | poor and pale indeed, ‘ Can London,” asks 
loquent ter, ** have no specialité in bread? Let any tra- 

lly who can appreciate such refinements recall the semel 

f th 1, the petits pains of Paris, the round “arched 


rolls of Mi ‘Ow, the weiss-li ? of St wkhe Im and Copenhagen, 
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the yrissini of Turin, and ask himself whethor we have anything 
to compare to such delicacies in lightness or in purity. I should 
not mind if any London baker would only produce Eton rolls. 
even the pumpernickel of Cassel is sweet and wholesome, and the 
oat bread of Edinburgh is a delicacy in its way. Surely, of all 
cereal productions, the very worst is the white bread of London.” 
This is as true as it is pathetically eloquent, but yet we are 
not convinced that baking should be regarded as a fine art, though, 
in virtue of the kneading, we suppose it must bea plastic art. We 
are not satisfied with the test applied by this discriminating writer. 


He says with great truth that no English lady or gentleman ‘ goes 


abroad without giving vent to many an exclamation of delight 
on the purity of foreign bread,” and that every such person, on 
returning to England, “ grumbles at his own bread, but at once 
succumbs, as if in fact there were no remedy, nor could be any.” 
That this dissatisfaction with London bread is amply justified, we 
admit ; but we should doubt whether the high art of the Conti- 
nent would keep in favour for any much longer period than the 
usual summer holiday. If we may appeal to experience on a 
question that appears to be treated almost on the & priori principles 
of the transcendental philosophy, the various delicate forms of Milch- 
Brodt which the German student loves, are apt to pall before longon the 
English palate, which likes, indeed, ** cakes and ale” for holidays, but 
bread and ale for the regular wear and tear of life. ‘The solid home- 
baked country loaf is almost as much yearned after among the in- 
finitely varied delicacies of French and German art, as the simple 

cnglish roast beef among the Protean shapes of its foreign manipu- 
lations. Bread is at the basis of life:—too great, too homely, too 
much of tho very essence of the human body, to be the subject of the 
ingenuity of artists. There is a world too deep and common and 
broad for the manipulation of artistes ; and to this world belongs that 
‘bread which strengtheneth man’s heart.” We protest against fancy 
breads. The ‘ Ideal” has noright here. ‘The imagination shall not 
be admitted to play its fantastic tricks upon the staff of life. How 
could semel, or Weiss-Brod, or petits pains, or * arched rolls” have 
been spoken of as strengthening man’s heart? It would not 
perhaps, be quite so absurd, as to speak of that London compound 
of floury alum and beetles before which the heart faints and sickens 
as doing so ; but yet no one ever thought of * short” bread in read- 
ing the Hebrew poet's phrase, any more than of connecting * wine, 
that maketh glad the heart of man ” with Cape-sherry. ‘The writer 
in the 7imes asserts that the word * taste” is now not only nar- 
rowed to a very small circle of subjects, but has lost altogether the 
proper reference to an artistic palate which it was first used 
to denote. ‘ Hearing,” he says, is the only one of the senses 
with regard to which English taste is fully cultivated. Sight, 
except in respect of pictures, is uniformly neglected; gay 
dresses are gone out with the Stuarts; and bright architecture 
with a yet older generation. 
us, have no sense of smell or taste, or they could never en- 
dure English bread; and yet why should not elaborate Art be 
based upon the great “ intuitions ” of the palate as well as upon 
hearing and sight? ‘There is surely no reason at all; but yet let 
bread be exempt. You might almost as appropriately to 
English taste cut your corn into the quaint shapes of the yew 
hedges in old-fashioned gardens, plant oats among carnations 
and contrast potatoes with geraniums, as try to introduce the 
frivolous refinements of modern cookery into bread. We would be 
the last to depreciate those high foreshadowings and apercus of pure 
genius which conceived the great truth that the bud of the caper- 
plant would, if brought from foreign shores, elevate boiled mutton 
into an intellectual food, or that the leaf of the mint would cast a 
halo of April emotion about roast lamb. ‘These are great ideas in 
their right places ; but it is an error to refine away the homeliness 


The common people, he tells 


of what is essentially homely; and we hold that this is true of | 


bread. Eton boys and foreigners may indecd be allowed to affect 
fascinating bread ; but it is not worthy of the mature Anglo-Saxon 
to do so. Bread should not be * of such stuff as dreams are made 


of,” but substantial as the earth which produces it ; and we cannot | 


but regard fancy-bread as even a greater solecism than gilded 
church lamps and embroidered altar-cloths. Fancy has its sphere, 
but bread is sacred from it. ‘To exercise the genius of a Soyer on 
bread, would be like setting Tom Moore to ornament De Foe. 


If London is to become famous for a bread of its own, the 
genius of the Anglo-Saxon race demands that it should be for | 


plain, solid, unadulterated, “* home-made” bread, not of the short 
and cakish class. The aspiration for this has long been kindling 
in the English mind. We have noted many signs of the coming 
revolution in private life, before the Times at last proclaime:| that 


the crisis was mature. Many months before the giant heart of 
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| the nation burst forth in the groans which we have recently heard, 
_or clicited the transcendental remarks of the recent correspondent 
of the leading journal, the first and more English aspiration of 
| his letter, for genuine home-made bread, had been anticipated, 
| Not long ago a baker of our acquaintance received the following 
remarkable letter (which we copy verbatim, changing only the 
names), from an “ earnest” man in his neighbourhood. 

“Mr. A. B., of No. 21, Ingrate road, will thank Mr. Baker to 
supply him with a half-quartern brown loaf three times a week 
regularly, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, in every week, 
The bread is prescribed medicinally, and should be of the best 
quality, with all the bran in it ; a round loaf baked by itself ang 
crusty all over is the best; or if that cannot be supplied then 
well-baked tin-loaf; in any case it should be well-baked. Above 
| all things, Mr. A. B. must beg that in no case should flour or 
meal be used for his loaf, as to which Mr. Baker is not perfectly 
sure that it does not contain chemicals of any kind, or more than 
a very moderate quantity of common salt. 

“Mr. A. B. has read on this subject, and is perfectly aware that 
the baker has some difficulty in knowing the real quality of his 
material ; it depends much on the miller, but an honest miller and 
a fair price ought still to produce a pure article. If it suits Mr, 
Baker to deliver the loaf as requested, Mr. A. B. will try it; 
should it fail to be satisfactory, the only remaining remedy will 
be to bake at home. 

‘Mr. Baker may commence on Monday next ; payment at the 
kitchen door on delivery. 

‘A card is enclosed to put up by way of reminder till the baker 
gets habituated to his work.” 

‘The card was in itself ‘‘a sign of the times.” It was in neatly 
printed letters, and ran thus :— 





Saxatory Brown Loar, 
Baked apart, 
Every Moxpay, WrepNespay, AND FripAy, 
For Mr. A. B., 
21, Ingrate Road. 





Here we have the individual genius which anticipates a national re- 
volution—as the Marquisof Worcester anticipated the steam-engine. 
| No doubt, such cards as these hung in every baker’s premises would 
work a great change. ‘The writer, too, has set forth with dignity and 
eloquence the true ideal of the English specia/ité in the matter of 
bread,—alas, as yet only an ideal,—though the colour and careful 
retention or omission of ‘all the bran “must of course be deter- 
mined by those medicinal considerations, to which the writer refers. 
Like most men of genius he was before his age. ‘The melancholy 
foreboding, expressed in this earnest letter, that no professional 
English baker could attain this standard in perfection was soon 
| realized. But two ‘sanatory brown loaves ” were sent ; a message 
| from Ingrate-road terminating this elaborate arrangement, pre- 
| vented the third repetition of the arduous experiment. 
| Still the lonely mind of this meditative Englishman had hit upon 
| the true idea, though he could not persuade the profession to carry 
lit out. The specialité of London bread should be this crusty, 
| unadulterated, sanatory loaf ;—with or without “ all the bran,” 
| as medical considerations might suggest—we will not say “ without 
| any chemicals,” as the elision of the albumen and other chemical 
constituents might, perhaps, prevent its being so sanatory ; but 
still surely without alum, or other artificial whitening, and without 
| the unreduced fibrin of cockchafers untimely slain. We are the 
| more disposed to put this idea before the English public at 
| the present moment, that the stern purism of the writer 
is supported by no other threat than that of discontinuing the 
sanatory loaf. We are sorry to see the learned student of bread in 
| the Times argue for legislative protection for the purity of our 
‘bread. Even if inspection may be necessary for the sake of the 
| journeymen bakers, it is quite certain that the customers need 
none ; if they would but combine for * sanatory loaves (brown or 
Pharaoh may have 





otherwise),” they might easily get them. 
found it necessary to make an example of his chief baker,—was it 
for adulterating his bread, we wonder, or for making him to 
| sanatory a brown loaf “ with a/l the bran in it ?’—but in our times 
‘** payment at the kitchen door on delivery ° and immediate discon- 
tinuance are the only needful weapons in the hands of the customer; 
and we should even more strongly deprecate the Viennese despotism 
in these matters than the taste for fancy bread itself. Fancy bread 
is, we think, a gross error, but fancy legislation in favour of fancy 
bread would be a grosser error still. Let us hope that it will not 
he necessary. Public opinion is potent. ‘The three bakers’ baskets 
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which Pharaoh's chief baker saw on his own head, were, we are 
told, three days. But may we not suggest one of those secondary 
mystical interpretations still so popular for the book of Genesis, and 
hope that they may have been also three Ages, and that from the 
undermost, which represents our modern time, “the sanatory 
white or brown loaf” may yet emerge for hungering Englishmen ? 


FRANCE IN ROME. 
[From ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
London, August 27. 








Alea jacta est? Garibaldi is pronounced a rebel. The King to | 


whom he gave a kingdom may possibly be called upon to take the 
supreme command of the army about to be sent against the hero 
of Varese! le will be, as the case may require, either attacked 
as an enemy or hunted down as a felon. 

His crimes, indeed, are manifold and of the deepest dye. 

First, he was guilty of thinking that Italy had not vindicated 
her independence against a foreign despot, at the cost of so much 
blood and treasure, to have the iron heel of another despot pressed 
upon her neck, Secondly, when he saw that Rome continued to be 
held by foreign troops, in bold defiance of all the laws of nations 
and of every principle of justice; that the Rattazzi Ministry was play- 
ing into the hands of the French ruler exactly as the archdukes had 


into the hands of Austria; that all the Governments of Europe | 


shrunk from even protesting against such a barefaced violation of 
the rights of a free nation ; that Victor Emanuel had been, by his 


own Prime Minister, turned into an unconscious tool of Napoleon's, | 


and stood sorely in need of being protected against himself; that 
this was the view taken of the question, not by a factious 


minority, but by an indignant people,—then Garibaldi determined | 
to act upon the principle that governments are made for nations, | 


but not nations for governments. Thirdly, and worst of all, 
he felt it was but just that France, having so much concerned 
herself about the independence of Italy, Italy should at least 
a little concern herself about the liberty of France; and, re- 
membering through what means the French people had been 


enslaved, he spoke out his mind in reference to things which | 


it is the saddest proof of the baseness of mankind to know 
so well and to ignore. Under the circumstances, the con- 
duct of the French Emperor will not add, I am afraid, a very 
commendable chapter to the history of his eventful career. 


To show himself above the dictates of a vulgar resentment— | 


to disarm Garibaldi- to save Victor Emanuel from the awful 
necessity of measuring swords with one to whose heroism he owes 
part of his crown—to save Italy from the horrors of a civil war— 
to put beyond doubt the sincerity of a policy which has over and 


over again been declared to rest on the principle of nonintervention | 


—to ease Europe of the dread of the military encroachments of 
Imperial France—to ward off the danger of complications the 
prospect of which is appalling, Napoleon had only a few words to 


say, he had only to give the welcome signal for the withdrawal of | 


the French troops from Rome. But no; he will hold Rome to the 
last, seemingly for the sake of the Pope, but in reality because he 
is bent on ruling Italy—his policy being, like his uncle's, to pander 
to that unhealthy readiness of the ignorant portion of the French 


people to accept as the master of their destinies any one who may | 


boast of having, through them, become the master of the destinies 
of the world. 
And in this T take him to be perfectly right, since the world is 
cowardly or foolish enough to suffer it, nay to admire him for it! 
In my last letter 1 contended that, in spite of the assertions of 


the Constitutionnel, backed by the suppositions of the Zemps, the | 


Débats, the Presse, the Opinion Nationale, the true exponent of 
the views of the Emperor as regards Italy was and could be no 


other than M. de la Guéronnidre. My appreciation turns out | 


to have been the correct one. The Moniteur has spoken—with 
no oracular obscurity, this time—and we are distinctly told that 
“in the face of insolent threats and the public consequences of a 
demagoguic insurrection, the duty of the French Government and 
its military honour oblige it more than ever”—anark this well—* to 
defend the Holy Father,” and * that the world must be aware that 


France does not abandon, when in danger, those to whom she | 


extends her protection.” 

What impression this note has produced in the provinces I have 
had as yet no means to ascertain. It will, perhaps, be easy 
enough to work country people into a belief that Garibaldi has 
threatened France, and that if the French garrison were to march 
out of Rome, it would be at Garibaldi’s bidding—a fact unpala- 
table to the national pride. Nor can such papers as La Mrance 
and the Coustitutionnel have much difficulty in touching this chord, 
asno Liberal paper is allowed to make known to the public at 
large that the statement conveyed to them in the note is alto- 
gether untrue; that Garibaldi has never threatened France, never 
insulted France, never dreamt of frightening the French soldiers 
outof Rome. His design, as expressed by himself, was merely to 
appeal to their sense of justice and generosity ; to show them how 
strongly, how universally, the occupation of Rome was deprecated 
by Italy, and thus to deter them from being instrumental in the 
Oppression of a country for whose independence th y themselves, 
not long ago, had fought with so much bravery sud so much suceess. 
Now, to think it possible, may have been, on Garibaldi’s part, a 
great error, but one which cannot possibly be coustrucd into an oui- 
rage. And what, I] ask, would the honour of France be worth if 
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she tock offence at the indignation with which her best friends 
blame her self-created ruler for having trampled out the very last 
spark of her liberties ? 

Unfortunately the truth has little chance of being known in the 
provinces. But in Paris, where, despite the gagging of the press, 
the darkness is not quite so thick, the note of the Moniteur may be 
| said to have awakened a feeling bordering on consternation—except, 

of course, in the camp of the clerical party, who are jubilant over 

the conviction that the Emperor must henceforth be considered as 
| irrevocably committed to a policy aiming at the maintenance of the 
temporal power of the Pope. 

As for liberal and high-minded people, they are at a loss to com- 
prehend how the military honour of France could have been in the 
| slightest degree compromised by an act of justice. ‘They know that, 

in the event of Rome being left free, no man in his senses would 
| have for a moment entertained the idea that those very soldiers for 
whom the formidable Austrian army was no match had been 
forced out of Rome by the advancing shadow of Garibaldi. 
| They hold, too, that on the present occasion France had some- 
| thing far more interesting to protect than the Pope; that she 
had to protect Italy, whom the presence of French soldiers in 
Rome alone has brought to the brink of a precipice, and whose 
| claims, not to be abandoned when in danger, are somewhat superior 
| to those of the obstinate old man at the Vatican. ‘They shrug 
| their shoulders, with a mingled feeling of disgust and sorrow, at 
the sight of the ‘‘raw head and bloody bones” of power—dema- 
gogy—being hoisted again to deceive the ignorant and to terrify 
the timid. 

Besides, if Garibaldi be a rebel, with what name is Italy to be 
branded? — For there is no denying that his are the feelings which 
animate the whole of the Italian nation, as clearly shown by the 
unparalleled character of grandeur that has, up to this moment, 
marked his trimmphant, irresistible progress. If he did not repre- 
| sent a nation, how could his name, his ‘name alone, be stronger 
than an army ? Were not battalions of infantry, and batteries of 
artillery, and regiments of cavalry despatched in a hurry against 
him at the very moment he was described as followed by a miserable 
handful of crack-brained youths ? Was nota fleet deemed necessary 
to prevent his egress from Catania, so sure was the Government 
that the day he set foot on the mainland, the province of Naples 
would be his? Why was Sicily put in a state of siege? Why 
did the mere fact of his landing at Mileto, attended by no more 
than five or six followers, after his successful crossing of the strait, 
compel La Marmora to disarm the population of Naples, to sup- 
press the liberty of the Press, and to play the tyrant? Is all 
that ** much ado about nothing ?” 

It is sheer nonsense to pretend that it was the forbearance of the 
‘Turin Cabinet which enabled Garibaldi to take possession of 
Catania. Long before he reached that town, volunteers were 
incessantly landing there, and received by the population with 
open arms, amidst thundering cries of ** Rome or death,” as early 
las the 11th of August,—lI have this from a most reliable souree— 
the band was, in the evening, summoned by the people to strike up 
the hymn of Garibaldi; the ladies, waving their handkerchiefs, and 
their eyes full of tears, were uppermost in calling for the Italian 
Marseillvise. The bust of the Italian hero, carried along the 
streets, was brought into the theatre and was placed on the stage 
in presence of an curaptured multitude. Innumerable, indeed, 
are the facts which tell the same tale. At Palermo, 250 watchers, 
out of 460, left the town to flock to Garibaldi’s standard. 
At Caltanizetta, no sooner had he made his appearance 
than he was joined even by the national guard, At 
Marianopoli, he was cuthusiastically welcomed by the whole 
population, the clergy included ; a Te Deum was chanted ; and his 
remark that some peaches which were offered to him reminded him of 
those of Rome elicited a burst of frantic applause. ‘The volunteers 
devoted to his cause are now asserted to amount to no less than 
15,000, At Rome, where crackers are let off ceaselessly in every 
part of the town, even beneath the windows of the Pope, Garibaldi 
is literally worshipped by the 'Transteverini, who never speak of 
him without adding, Quanto e caro! Has not the Turin corre- 
spondent of the 7imes been brought at last to confess that there 
are public functionaries who send in their resignation rather than 
| declare against Garibaldi; that there are officers who throw up 
their commissions rather than fight against Garibaldi ; that General 
| Mellar’s motive for quitting Catania was the impossibility of oppos- 

ing Garibaldi; that there was no relying on the steady allegiance 
of the troops? If all this does not speak the mind of a nation, 
what will? 

‘The truth is that, at the Tuileries, it is not thought altogether 
improbable that the state of siege, the suspension of all political 
freedom, and the display of merely Piedmontese forces may 
turn out to be of no avail, and preparations are made 
accordingly. ‘The Duke of Magenta was summoned to the 
camp of Chalons before the Emperor left, and a general 
impression prevails that it was for the sake of concerting 
measures. ‘There is a plan, it is said, to send French troops to 
meet Garibaldi and occupy the Neapolitan provinces. Orders are 
reported to have been received, at ‘Toulon, to this effect, and it 
is further asserted that troops which were destined for Mexico 
will, if need be, be shipped for Italy, Some time ago, a rumour had 
become current that, secing how impossible it was for the Muratists 
to detach the ancient kingdom of Naples from the Piedmoutes 

monarchy, Napoleon was on the watch for an opportunity of 
i ocenpiel hy his troops, in order to 
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establish there a Hontenant taken from his own family. This 
rumour, which was of late diserolite], begins to be aflo 
again. Certain it is that a storm 
case is hopeless, | must say, if Garibaldi has to encounter, in 
the province of Naples, a French army. But will then the pro- 
blem besolved? Will the victory of one who keeps what is not his 
over men who claim what is their own, be as profitable as it will 
certainly be odious? ‘The Volunteers may, no doubt, be crushed ; 
Garibaldi may fall by a French bullet ; what was done at Solferino 
may be undone. . . . But what next? Will the victorious Empe- 
ror be thus enabled to mount to the Capitol safely over the bodies 
of slain Italians, and to return thanks to the gods? Moreover, will 
Austria, will Europe stand aloof? What sinister complications 
might possibly arise out of such a situation, no one can tell. And 
for this situation who is to be held responsible? ‘The real authors 
of a revolution are not those who make it, but those who have ren- 
dered it inevitable. 

The future will say to what extent Garibaldi was justified in 
relying on his star for his success, as Czesar did in former times, 
when, being in a boat which the tempest was tossing about, he 
said to the pilot, pale with fear.— What are youafraid of ? You 
row ashore Cesar and his fortune?” ‘That Garibaldi plays deep, 
too deep, perhaps, I am not prepared to deny. But, in Othello’s 
words, who can control his fate? As it is the business of some 


is gathering, antl the 


ww 





The Belgians plant eabbages, too, and other vegetables (even pota- 
tocs T saw) between the rows of hops. Does it answer? Al] the 
English hop-growers, { believe, scout the idea. I failed to dis. 
cover what wood their hop poles are. One of my fellow-trayel. 
lers, by way of being up to everything, informed me that they 
were grown in Belgium on purpose; a fact which did not help 
me much. Ile couldn't say exactly what wood it was. Then a 
very large portion of the female population of Belgium spends 
many hours of the day, at this time of year, on its knees in the 
fields ; and this, not only for weeding purposes, for I saw women 
and girls cutting the aftermath and other light crops in this posi- 
tion. Certainly, they are thus nearer their work, and save them. 
selves stooping ; but one has a sort of prejudice against women 
going about the country on all fours, like Nebuchadnezzar, Js jt 
better for their health? Don’t they get housemaids’ knees? But 
above all, is it we or the Belgians who don’t know, in this nine. 
teenth century, how to make corn shocks? In every part of Eng- 


|land I have ever been in in harvest-time we just make up the 


people to live in the selfish enjoyment of their gratified ambition, so | 


it is the busifess of a man like Garibaldi to die in the fulfilment 
of what he considers to be his duty. A FREEMAN. 





MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE.—[Lerrer ro rie Eprior. | 
Foreign Paris, August 14, 1862. 
Dear Mr. Entrvor,—There are few sweeter moments in the year 
than those in which one is engaged in choosing the vacation hat. 
No other garment implies so much. <A vista of coming idleness 
floats through the brain as you stop before the hatter’s windows at 
different points in your daily walk, and consider the last new thing 
in wideawakes. ‘Then there rises before the mind's eye the immi- 
nent bliss of emancipation from the regulation chimney-pot of 
Cockney England. ‘l'wo-thirds of all pleasure reside in anticipa- 
tion and retrospect ; and the anticipation of the yearly exodus in a 
soft felt is amongst the least alloyed of all lookings-forward to the 
jaded man of business. By the way, did it ever occur to you, Sir, 
that herein lies the true answer to that Sphinx riddle so often asked 
in vain, even of ** Notes and Queries ;" what is the origin of the 
proverb, * As mad as a hatter?” ‘The inventor of the present hat 
of civilization was the typical hatter. ‘There, I will not charge you 
anything for the solution ; hut we are not to be for ever oppressed 
by the results of this great insanity. Better times are in store for 
us, or I mistake the signs of the times in the streets and shop 
windows. Beards and chimney-pots cannot long co-exist. I was 
very nearly beguiled this year by a fancy article which I saw in 
several windows. ‘The purchase would have been contrary to all 
my principles, for the hat in question is a stiff one, with a low 
round crown. But its fascination consists in the system of venti- 
lation—all round the inside runs a row of open cells, which, in fact, 
keep the hat away from the head, and let in so many currents of 
fresh air. You might fill half the cells with cigars, and so save 
carrying a case and add to the tastefulness of your hat at the same 
time, while you woulkl get plenty of air to keep your head cool 
through the remaining cells. My principles, however, rallied in 
time, and I came away with a genuine soft felt after all, with 
nothing but a small hole on each side for ventilation. ‘The soft 
felt is the only really Catholic cover, equal to all occasions, in 
which you can do anything ; for instance, lie flat on your back on 
sand or turf, and look straight up into the heavens—the first 
thing the released Cockney rushes to do. Only once a year may it 
always be all our lots to get a real taste of the true holiday feeling; 
to drop down into some handy place where no letter can find us; 
to look up into the great sky, and over the laughing sea, and 
think about nothing ; to unstring the bow, and fairly say, ** ‘There 
shall no fight be got out of us just now; so, old world, if you 
mean to go wrong, you may go and be hanged!” ‘To feel all the 
time that blessed assurance which does come home to one at such 
times, and scarcely ever at any other, that our falling out of the 
fight is not of the least consequence; that, whatever we may do, 
the old world will not go wrong but right, and ever righter—not 
our way, nor any other man’s way, but God's way. A good deal 
of sneering and snubbing has been wasted of late, Sir (as you have 
had more than one occasion to remark), on us poor folks, who will 
insist on holding what we’ find in our Bibles ; what has been so 
gloriously put in other language by the great poet of our time :— 
* That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroved— 
Or cast as rubbish to the void— 
When God has made the pile complete.” 

I suppose people who feel put out because we won't believe that 
the greatest part of creation is going to the bad can never in the 
nature of things get hold of the true holiday feeling, so one is 
wasting time in wishing it forthem. However, I am getting into 
quite another line from the one I meant to travel in; soshall leave 
speculating and push across the Channel. There are several ques- 
tions which might be suggested with advantage to the Civil Service 
Examiners, to be put to the next Belgian ativehcs who come before 
them. Why are Belgian hop poles, on an average, five or six fect 
longer than English ? How docs this extra length affect the eros 








sheaves and then simply stand six or cight of them together, the ears 
upwards, and so make our shock. But the Belgian makes hj 
shock of four sheaves, ears upwards, and then on the top of these 
places another sheaf upside down. ‘This crowning sheaf, which jg 
tied near the bottom, is spread out over the shock, to which it 
thus forms a sort of makeshift thatch. One of the two methods 
must be radically wrong. Does this really keep the rain out, and 
so prevent the cars from growing in damp weather? I should 


| have thought it would only have helped to held the wet, and 


increase the heat. If so, don’t you think it is really almost a 
casus belli? Quin said to the elderly gentleman in the coffee. 
house (after he had handed him the mustard for the third time in 
vain) dashing his hand down on the table, “ D— you, Sir, you 
shall eat mustard with your ham!” and so we might say to the 
Belgians, if they are in the wrong, ** You sha/? make your shocks 
properly.” Faney two highly civilized nations having gone on 
these 1,000 years side by side, growing corn and eating bread 


| without finding out which is the right way to make corn shocks! 


There is one thing which all Englishmen coming abroad should 
specially avoid, and that is, patting their trust in ‘ Bradshaw's Con- 
tinental Railway Guide.” I was fool enough to pay 3s. 6d. for the 
special edition bound in red, for August, which has not been accu- 
rate for one single day yet, and, in several instances, has been atro- 
ciously and inexcusably wrong ;—special travellers’ trains, which 
were put on at the beginning of July, and have been running ever 
since, and which are properly recorded on the time-tables at the 
stations and inns here, being either wholly omitted or noticed ina 
single line—no particulars at all being given of the places where 
they stop or times of arrival. Now thisis a little too bad. If Mr. 
Bradshaw, or whatever may be the name of the monopolist in 
question, puts forth what he pretends to be monthly time-tables, 
the least he should do, in common decency, would be to collect the 
newest time-bills issued on the Continent and print them correctly, 
But my letter is running to unconscionable length, so I will for the 
present pocket grievances and notions in general, and go and see 
some sights. 


August 22. 

I am sitting at a table some forty feet long, from which most 
of the guests have retired. ‘The few left are smoking and talking 
gesticulatingly. I am drinking during the intervals of writing to 
you, Sir, a beverage composed of a half flask of white wine, a 
hottle of seltzer water, and a lump of sugar (if you can get one of 
ice to add it will improve the mixture). 1 take it for granted that 
you despise the Rhine, like most Englishmen. But, Sir, I submit 
that a land where one can get the above potation for a fraction 
over what one would pay for a pot of beer in England, and ean, 
moreover, get the weather which makes such a diink deliciously 
refreshing, is not to be lightly thought of. But I am not going 
into a rhapsody on the Rhine, though I can strongly recommend 
my drink to all economically disposed travellers. All I hope to 
do, is, to gossip with you as I move along: and as my road lay up 
the Rhine, you must take that with the rest. 

Our first halt on the river was at Boun. A University town is 
always interesting, and this one, more than most other foreign 
ones, as the place where Prince Albert's education was begun, 
and where Bunsen ended his life. I made an effort to get to 
his grave, which I was told was in a cemetery near the town, but 
could not find it. I hope it will long remain an object of interest 
to Englishmen after the generation who knew him has passed away. 
There is no one to whom we have done more scanty justice, and 
that unlucky and most unfair essay of Williams's is the crowning 
injustice of all. Iam not going into his merits as a statesman, 
theologian, or antiquary, which, indeed, Iam wholly incompetent 
to criticize. The only book of his I ever seriously tried to master, 
his ** Church of the Future,” entirely floored me. But the wonder- 
ful depth of his sympathy and insight—how he would listen to and 
counsel any man, whether he were bent on discovering the exact 
shape of the buckle worn by some tribe which disappeared before 
the deluge, or upon regenerating the world after the newest nine- 
teenth century pattern, or anything between the two—we may 
wait along time before we see anything like it again in a man of 
his position and learning. And what a place he filled in English 
society! I believe fine ladies grumbled about “ the sort of people” 
they met at those great gatherings at Carlton Terrace, but theyall 
went, and, what was more to the purpose, all the foremest 
men and women of the day went, and were seen and heard of 
hundreds of young men of all nations and callings. and their wives, 
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if they had any, asked by Bunsen on the most thoroughly Catholic 

inciples. And if any man or woman seemed ill at case, they 
would find him by their side in a minute, leading them into the 
balcony if the night were fine, and pointing out, as he specialfy 
loved to do, the contrast of the views up Waterloo-place on the 
one hand, and across the Green Park to the Abbey and the Houses 
on the other, or in some other way setting them at their ease again 
with a tact as wise and subtle as his learning. But I am getting 
far from the Rhine I see, and the University of Bonn. Of course 
I studied the titles of the books exposed for sale in the windows of 


the booksellers, and the result, as regards English literature, | 


was far from satisfactory. We were represented in the shop of the 
Parker and Son, of Bonn, by one vol. of Scott’s poems,; the puff 
card of the London Society, with Millais’ drawing of a young man 
and woman thereupon, and nothing more ; but, by way of compen- 
sation I suppose, a book with a gaudy cover was put in a prominent 
place, entitled Tag und Nacht in London, von Julius Rodenburg. 
‘There was a double picture on the cover; above, a street scene, 
comprising an elaborate equipage with two flunkeys behind, a 
Hansom, figures of Highlanders, girls, blind beggars, &c., and men 
carrying advertisements of * Samuel, Brothers,” aud * Cremorne 
Gardens ;” while in the lower compartment was an underground 
scene of a policeman flashing his bull’s-eye on groups of 
crouching folk; altogether a loathsome kind of book for 
one to find doing duty as the representative book of one’s 
country with Young Germany. I was a little consoled by 
seeing a randan named * ‘The Loreley ” lying by the bank, which, 
though not an outrigger, would not have disgraced any building- 
yard at Lambeth or Oxford. Very likely it came out of one of 
them, by the way. But let us hope it is the first step towards the 
introduction of rowing at Bonn, and that in a few years Oxford 
and Cambridge may make up crews to go and beat Bonn, and all 


the other German universities, and a New England crew from 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. Whata course that reach of the Rhine 
at Bonn would make! No boat’s length to be gained by the toss for 
choice of sides, asat Henley or Putney ; no Berkshire or Middlesex 
shore to be prayed for. 
Germany more of young England than any amount of perusal of 
Tag und Nacht, 1 take it. I confess myself to a strong senti- 
mental feeling about Roland’s-eck. ‘The story of Roland the Brave 
is, after all, one of the most touching of all human stories, though 
tourists who drop their H’s may be hurrying under his tower every 
day in cheap steamers ; and it is one of a group of the most charac- 
teristic stories of the age of chivalry, all having a connecting link at 
Roncesvalles. What other battle carries one into three such 
= of romance as this of Roland, the grim tragedy of Bernard 
el Carpio and his dear father, and that of the peerless Durandarte ? 
When I was a boy there were ballads on all these subjects 
which were very popular, but are nearly forgotten by this 
time. I used to have great trouble to preserve a serene front, 
I know, whenever I heard one of them well sung, especially that 
of * Durandarte” (by Monk Lewis, I believe), aye, and after the 
lapse of many years I scareely know where to go for the beau ideal 
of knighthood summed up in a few words better than to that same 
ballad. 
Kind in manners, fair in favour, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight, — 
Warrior purer, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the light. 
But much as I prize Rolandseck for its memories of chivalric con- 


stancy and tenderness, Mayence is my favourite place on the Rhine, | 


as the birthplace of Gutenburg, the adopted heme and centre of 
the work of our great countryman, St. Boniface, and the most 
fully peopled and stirring town of modern Rhineland. We had 
only an hour to spend there, so I sallicd at once into the town to 
search for Gutenburg’s house, the third time I have started on 
the same errand, and each time with the same result. 1 didn’t 
find it. But there it is, at least the guide books say so. In vain 
did I beseechingly appeal to German after German, man, woman, 
and maid, ‘* Wo ist das haus von Gutenburg—das haus wo Guten- 
burg wohnte.” I got either a blank stare, convincing me 
of the annoying fact that not a word I said was understood, or 
directions to the statue, which I knew as well asany of them. At 
last I fell upon a young priest, and, assaulting him in French, got 
some light out of him. He offered to take me part of the way, and 
as we walked side by side, suddenly turned to me with an 
air of pleased astonishment, and said, ** You admire Gutenburg 
then?” ‘To which I replied, ‘Rather! Why, sir, how in the 
world should you and J, and thousands more indifferent honest 
Englishmen, not to mention those of all other nations, get our 
bread but for him and his pupil Caxton?” However, the young 
priest could only take me to within two streets, and then went on 
his way, leaving me with express directions, in trying to follow 
which I fell speedily upon a German fair. 1 am inclined to think 
that there are no boys in Germany, and that, if there were, there 
would be nothing for them to do; but for children there is no 
such place. ‘This fair at Mayence was a perfect little paradise for 
children, and I made a secret vow to take my own there while 
they are young enough to enjoy it heartily. ‘Think of our 
wretched merry-go-rounds, sir, with nothing but some six or cight 
stupid hobby-horses revolving on bare poles, and then imagine 
such merry-go-rounds as those of Mayence fair. ‘They look like 





huge umbrella tents, ornamented with gay flags and facetious 
paintings outside, and hung within, round the central post which 
supports the whole, with mirrors, flags, bells, pictures, and bright- 


A good eight-oar race would teach young | 


coloured drapery. Half concealed by the red or blue drapery is 
the proprietor of the establishment, who grinds famous tunes on 
a first-rate barrel-organ when the merry-go-round is set going, 
and keeps an eye on his juvenile fares. ‘The whole is turned 
either by a pony or by machinery. ‘Then, for mounts, the chil- 
dren have choice of some thirty hobby-horses, or can ride on 
swans or dragons, richly caparisoned, or in easy vis-d-vis seats. 
When the complement of youthful riders is obtained, on a signal, 
off goes the barrel-organ and the pony, and the whole concern, 
pictures, looking-glasses, bells, drapery, and all begin to revolve, 
with a fascinating gingling and emphasis, and at twice the pace of 
any British merry-go-round that ever I saw. It is very comical 
to watch the gravity of the little Dutch riders. ‘They are of all 
classes, from the highly-dressed little miidchen down to the ragged 
carter boy with a coil of rope over his shoulder and no shoes, 
riding a gilded swan, but all impressed with the solemnity of the 
oceasion, But here Lam running on about the fun of the fair, 
and missing Gutenburg’s house, as I did in reality, finding in the 
midst of my staring and grinning that I had only time to get to 
the boat ; so with one look at Gutenburg’s statue I went off. 

‘The crops through all these splendid Rhine valleys, right away 
up to Heidelberg, look splendid, particularly the herb pantagrue- 
lion, which is more largely grown than when I was last here. 
Rope enough will be made this year from hemp grown between 
Darmstadt and Heidelberg to hang all the scoundrels in the world, 
and the honest men to boot; and the tobacco looks magnificent. 
They were gathering the leaves as we passed. A half-picked 
tobacco field, with the bare stumps at one end, and the rich-leaved 
plants at the other, has a comically forlorn look. 

Heidelberg, 1 thought more beautiful than ever ; and since I had 
been there a very fine hotel, one of the best I] have ever been in, 
has been built close to the station, with a glass gallery 100 feet 
long and more, adjoining the ** Speisesaal,” in which you may gas- 
tronomise to your heart's content at the most moderate figure. 
Here we bid adieu to the Rhineland.—Ever yours, 

Vacuus Viator. 


— 


Hine Arts, 
> — 


SCULPTURE AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
Or all the numerous sculptures at the International Exhibition, 
there is none which has secured so large a share of popular admira- 
tion as the “Girl Reading” by Magni. ‘The enthusiasm has, by 
this time, become a perfect furore—the stereoscopic copies of it sell 
with extraordinary rapidity, and, under its intoxicating influence, 
even old ladies become quite poetic in their talk. On a late visit 
1 heard one declare, that “there was a something about it 
which words could not express,” that it imparted ‘a kind of 
atmosphere” to the Italian court, which rendered that department 
more interesting than any other in the Exhibition. By lingering 
a few moments, I was enabled to discover the grounds on which 


| the public, and especially the female portion of the public, base 


their admiration. ‘These were the accuracy with which the 
sculptor has modelled the gussets, bands, and seams of the under 
garment which the girl wears—the faithful copying of the plaits 
of the dress she has carelessly thrown over the back of the rush- 
bottomed chair on which she sits, and even the graining of the 
wood and the reality of the rushes of the chair itself. ‘There is 
no denying that Signor Magni’s statue has refinement of feeling, 
or that the girl's expression of wrapt attention has been skilfully 
conveyed—but in every other respect it is wnideal and common- 
place—being merely a realistic study of a model very daintily 
executed, but without any imaginative power. ‘The affectation of 
sticking actual printed paper leaves in the marble book is so 
degraded in taste, that one wonders why the sculptor, who appears 
to consider deceptive imitation to be the principal aim and object 
of his art, did not invest his figure with a real head of hair and a 
linen night-dress, 

The controversy concerning the colouring of statues still remains, 
and is likely to remain a mixed question ; but I, for one, must give 
in my adhesion to Mr. Gibson's practice. His ‘ Venus,” 

* Pandora,” and “Cupid,” though somewhat cold and over classic, 
are remarkable for grace and purity. ‘The ** Venus” is particularly 
exquisite in abstract beauty of contour. Various objections have 
been hinted against.her, that she looks too short, that the head is 
large ; but she appears to me almost perfect both in type and pro- 
portion of figure. ‘The tinting, which some think should be fuller, 
and which others think should be altogether absent, appears to 
me perfectly tasteful and appropriate. The sculptor judi- 
ciously enters into no competition with the hues of nature, a course 
which would degrade his work from an clevated imitation toa 
mean copy. If the tinting were deep ned to actual colour, the 
work would become dk eraded and impure. As it now stands, the 
warm tones support, but do not invite, comparison with the colours 
of nature, nor do they interfere with the ideality of the conception 
or with the intellectual pleasure arising from the cont May} lation of 
beautiful form. When compared with the chilling aspect of the 
statues in its vicinity, the pain in this case appears immense. In 
one respect alone is the treatment unsatisfactory ; the eyes in all 
these statues have a hard staring look ; this is especially observable 
in the ** Pandora,” but the fault is not so much the result of the 
principle itself, as of the want of skill or carelessness in the operator. 
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Among other novelties in sculpture I find some recorded in the | 
catalogue of the English de partment as being ‘executed by , 
machinery.” One of these, a bust of Cromwell, I have been unable 
to discover, but it can scarcely be more dull and mechanical than 
many other heads and figures of the same personage which are 
scattered over the building, not the work of machinery, but of 
some of our own sculptors with whom Cromwell is a great favourite 
just now. If any other reason besides those which Mr. Carlyle 
has urged against Cromwell having a statue were needed, it would 
be found in the singular want of capacity exhibited in these 
specimens. 

Storey’s ‘ Cleopatra” and ‘+ Sybil ” deserve all that has been said | 
in their praise. They occupy the first rank in imaginative sculpture, 
and it is not too much to say that they are the finest works of their | 
kind in the whole Exhibition. In addition to high beauty of form, 
there is a greater degree of character than is usually found in modern 
sculpture, which is but too often a soulless imitation of the antique. 
The attitudes are natural and expressive, the faces, both of queen 
and sybil, are full of thought and power—faces that we can read 
and dream about. And these works are not less admirable in their 
technical than in their mental qualifications, as the pulpy softness 
of the flesh, and the graceful arrangement of the draperies in each 
case will, among other things, sufficiently attest. In short, no oneean 
look at these works without instantly recognizing in Mr. Storeya true 
genius. Mr. Foley's masterly equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge is | 
too well known to meet more than passing allusion. It is pleasant 
to think that there is now a probability of our having in this 
country a duplicate of the original bronze at Calcutta, owing 
chiefly (which is also a pleasant fact to record) to the exertions of 
the brother artists of the sculptor. ‘The citizens of Dublin may be 
also congratulated that when Mr. Foley’s ** Goldsmith” is placed 
in front of the ‘Trinity College, they will be able to boast at last of 
possessing one fine public statue. Among other high class portrait 
statues, may be cited Marochetti’s characteristic figure of * Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy” and Professor Geiss’s ‘+ Dessau” (?) one of | 
Frederick the Great's marshals, an admirable figure, which might | 
read a lesson to those sculptors who are always bewailing the 
hideousness of our modern costume. Cocked hat, wig, square 
skirted coat, and leather gaiters, are not very favourable elements 
on which to operate, but Geiss has contrived to mould their harsh 
lines into effective masses, while the head is remarkable for strength 
and individuality. 

Among the French, Italian, and occasionally the Belgian seulp- 
tures, there is, generally, a greater knowledge of anatomical con- 
struction, more finished modelling, truthful action, easy and 
spirited movement, than are to be found in our own. As exam- 
ples, I would instance, in the French gallery, Lequesne’s 
* Dancing Faun,” so admirable for sprightly action and thorough 
modelling ; Durocher’s gracefully-posed ** Female holding a Mask,’ 
Rochet’s ** Bonaparte at Brienne,” Gruyére’s * Chactas,” and 
Guillaume’s “'fomb of the Gracchi;” in the Italian, ‘Corti’s 

Lucifer,” of remarkable truth in ‘anatomical detail; and, in the 
Belgian, the two, ‘‘ Discoboli” and ** Scene at the Deluge,” by 
Kessell. Germany contributes but little worthy of notice, with 
the exception of a reduced bronze cast of Rauch’s noble ‘* Monument 
to Frederick the Great,” very admirably done by the sculptor’s 
daughter. Holland is the only established Continental school that 
is unrepresented by sculptors. Sweden sends a very remarkable 
group in the ** Grapplers,” by Molin, which stands in the nave, a 
work of rare energy and strange power, though the figures are 
somewhat overloaded with anatomic markings, and the lines of the 
composition are harsh and jarring. Denmark is well represented 
by the works of her first se ulptor, Thorwaldsen, among vise h his 
exquisite figure of ** Mercury” is conspicuous. In the above I 
have but briefly hinted at some of the more important sculptures. 
Many additions might be made to the list, both of living and 
deceased names of our own school, but the works and merits of Flax- | 
man, Banks, Chantrey, and Wyatt, are so well known and univer- 
sally acknowledged that any discussion of them in this place would 
be superfluous, and of our living sculptors we have annu: i opportuni- 
ties of comparison and criticism. But the conclusion is irresistible, 
that the art of sculpture, with the exception of that branch which 
is limited to portraiture is in a declining and almost lifeless con- 
dition. What numerous specimens of incompetent dullness meet 
the eye at every turn in the shape of everlasting ** Prodigals,” 
 Rebeccas,” and * Musidoras,” or gigantic ** Aus stralias” hol ding 
tiny golden nuggets, or ** Barons of M. agna Charta” with heads of 
hydroc ephalic hug ness! Before quitting the subject, however, I 
would ddrect the reader to by no means omit a careful inspection of 
the excellent casting in zine and bronze in the French Court. 
There are some animals and figures in cast-iron, from the foundry 
of M. Thiebault, which are thoroughly life-like and most energetic 
in action, and some grotesque figures, ludicrous elongated carica- 
tures of Don Quixote, Mep histophe Jes 8, &e., exhibited by M. Gau- 
tier, which are capitally executed and extremely amusing. 

Dry Port. 


| o —— = = 
THE WATERFALL. 

A moment she paused to look 

On the bed of her birth behind, 
Where the snow crept over the brook, 

And the harebell whispered the wind. 
A moment she s-emed to stay, 

Yearning back to her dim, high home ; } 


| boundaries of the past. 
| vistas of bygone ages, which the mind has diffic shy i in realizing. 


a 
But the vale breeze wooed her away, 
And the lake nymphs cried to her “ Come ;"— 
She sprang in a cloud of spray, 
She fell in a sea of foam. 


She fell, but she may not bide 
In the dreamless depths below ; 
Her path is the mountain side, 
Her doom is to flow, to flow ; 
And she plays, like a wave of light, 
Over granite and brown-hill crest, 
Making earth the desolate bright: 
But the cold stone is at her breast, 
And she shakes to the blasts of night, 
And her voice is a cry for rest. 


— ————_—— 


BOOKS. 


— 

THE BOOK OF NABATILEAN AGRICULTURE AND 
RENAWS INAUGURAL LECTURE.* 

research is incessantly engaged in re ge the 

It has indeed succeeded - opening 


Moprern 


Geology has disclosed a history of our planet, the epochs of which 
are as vast as they are wonde ‘fully progressive ; and astronomy, 
especially since the diffusion of the grand vs of La Place, 
has led us back to the very originof cosmic matter, to an unmea- 
sured antiquity, compared to which the traditional five or six 
thousand years are as our planet compared to the universe. But 
science has not stopped here. It has attempted, with a peculiar 
zest and eagerness, to prolong the past history of the human 
race itself. We do not speak of the “development theory” which 
has given us a long line of ancestors: whether our immediate 
predec -essor be the monkey or the great batrachian ; nor do we 
allude to those pre- Adamite men who, according to some geolo- 


| gists, showed a marvellous skill in the use of fire-arms ; but the 


literature of several ancient nations, especially that of the Hindoos 


| and Egyptians, which has been brought forward to bear witness, 


not only to a primitive existence, but a very early civilization of 
mankind. 

There was a few years since a prospect of an addition to these 
venerable witnesses, The Nabathwans, or rather the Babylonians, 
from whom they were supposed to be descended and to have 
borrowed their knowledge, were to be classed among the nations 
which possessed not only a perfectly organized government, but 
a vich and matured literature, some five or six thousand years 
before the Christian era. A scholar entitled to attention and 
respect, Dr. Daniel Chwolson, who had distinguished himself by 
his history of the Sabians and of Sabian worship, was the first 
who, in 1859, enforeed the claims of the Nabathwans. Laving 
had the good fortune to discover complete copies of an Arabic 
translation of a work on Nabathean agriculture, which is alluded 
to by Maimonides in his * Moreh Nevochim,” slightly noticed by 
Salmasius, and of which Quatremére was enabled to examine but 
a small portion, he studied the voluminous treatise with zeal and 
care, and arrived at the conclusion that the original, written in 
an Aramaic dialect, was composed by Kuthami, about 1300 BC, 


| while the Arabic translation was prepared by [bn Wahshiya, a 


descendant of an old Babylonian A arg about the year 900 of the 
presentera. However , the qu stations from earlier works which it 
contains, led him to suppose that a culture of at least 3000 years 
preceded the time of Kuthami. Four or five centuries before him 
lived Yanbushadh, the founder of the natural sciences an originator 


| of a kind of monotheism; some ages before Yanbushadh flourished 


Daghrith, the founder ‘of another school, which had disciples 
many centuries later. This Daghrith, whose date Dr. Chwolson 
fixes at «bout B.C. 2000, alludes to former philosophers of a 
remote antiquity—to Masi, Jemana, and the Canaanites Anuha, 
Thamithbri, and Sardana, all of whom were pricsis and founders 
of religious, and anxious to free the public worship from all 
idolatrous superstitions. ‘They were preceded in these efforts by 
Ishitha, who again is a successor of Adami, called the * Father 
of Mankind,” on account of his exertions in introducing agri- 
culture and civilizing his generation. But before him lived 
Azada, who established a religion much cherished by the lower 
classes, Ankebutha, Samai, Nahari, and the poet Hubushi, 

zealous agricuiturist, A-kulebitha, the earliest astronomer, and 
Dewanai, the most anciint lawgiver of the Shemites, and 
honoured as a god under the name *‘ Ma-ter of Mankind.” At 
this time elready Babylon is asserted to have flourished es a 
well-regulated state, and to have shown the eridences of a still 
more ancient civilization, represented by the names of Kamash, 
Nahai, Aami, Sulina, and other favomites of the gods, but e-pe- 
cially by Tammuzi, the fist worshipper of the planets, and the 


| first martyr of his creed. But before Tammuzi, Dr. Chwolson 
}acknowledges thut everything fades into the mist of fabulous 


antiquity. 

It is this theory which M. Rénan has undertaken to refute in 
his “ Mémoire sur lAge du Livre intitulé * Agriculture Naba- 
téenne,’” now publi shed in an English translation. Kénan has 

* An pve on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathwan Agriculture. 
To which is added, An Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the Shemitic Nations in the 
History of Civilization, By M. Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut, &e. London: 
Trubner aud Co, 
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performed the task ably and thoroughly ; he has skilfully forge d 

welpons from the materials furnished by his opponent himsell; 
1 raised new objections ; he 


he has overthrown his arguments anc 
has convinced not only impartial scholars, but apparently Dr. 
Chwolson himself. The latter had indeed virtually given up his 
yosition when he deseribed all the passages in Kuthami's work 
which are contrary to his views as later interpolations, or 
explained them with a foreed artificiality which characterizes 
the advocacy of a desperate cause. 

How could he indeed overlook the many reasons which render 
the year 1300 B.C. as the date of Kuthami an impossibility ? 
The | inguage in which the * Book of Nabathwan Agriculture * is 
written could not have remained unchanged during the 2,200 
sears Which would have clapsed between the original composition 
of the work and its trans'ation by Wah-hiva in 900 A.C. The 
faithful preservation of a book of a secular character during so 
lengthene | a period is highly improbable. The author is a strict 
monothe'st, and vehemently attacks idolatry. He is acquainted 
with Greek science, the institutions of the later Persians, and 
the Jewish traditions in their apocryphal and legendary form. 
The Greeks are mentioned not only by Kuthami, but in a 
quotation introduced by him from Masi, who, according t 
Chwolson, lived abont B.C. 2000, The work contains many 
Greek words, especially in the nomenclature of the plants. It 
alludes to Ephesus, which was certainly not founded carlier than 
the time of Androcles, the son of Codrus, and to Antioch (An- 
thekis), founded by Seleucus Nicator. It speaks of the Greeks as 
a learned nation, such as the y uld be deseribed after the time 
of Ale xander It has the classifieation of pl nts into cold and 
warm, which is of later origin even than the time of Theophrastus. 
It mentions Hermes and Agathodwmon, who interdicted the 
use of fish and beans, and, perhaps, Demetrius (7Tumithrt) and 
Aesoulapius (Askolabita). It refers to the Pehlevis and their 
language; it speaks with much respeet of the Persians, their 
religion, their philosophy, and their science. It evinces an 
acquaintance with the doctrines of the ** Zend Avesta,” in speak- 
ing of the plant which “ the Magi term Hom,” which is the 
most modern form of its name, while the appe'lation “ Magi” 
was never given to the Zoroastrian priests befove the establish- 
ment of the Persians at Babylon. The Jews are, indeed, but once 
mentioned in a doubtful passage; but their influence is in vari 
ous ways obvious throughout the work. Adam is introduced as 
having given names to all things (compare ii. 19) 
Cain and Abel are alluded to as the sons of Adam, and as the 
ancestors of the Canaanites and the Chaldwans. It mu-t lx 
evident at the first glance that many of the names above quoted 
as the founders of religions, or as renowned philosophers, are the 
names of the early pitriarehs mentioned in Genes’s. Adami, 
the “ Father of Mankind,” ig Adam; Ishitha is identiesl wit! 
Seth: Akhnukha, or Hanukha, with Enoch; Anuha, in whos* 
time a great deluge happened, and who planted the vine, with 
Noah; Ibrahim, the Canaanite, who first believed in on» tru 
God and denied the divine power of the Sun, with Abrahom ; 
and Masi with Moses. ‘The character of the legends which ar 
connected with these holy men, all of whom are authors of some 
inspired book, or discoverers of some great invention, or the objects 
of some special act of divine merey, is now so well under-tood 
from the one instance of Enoch and the book aseribed to him, 
thatin reading the fables of Kuthami, we almost seem to move in 
a familiar cirele of ideas, which were evidently developed by the 
Jews them-elves long after the conclusion of their canon, and 
through them spread over the whole of the East. 

Ibn Wahshiya translated, besides the “ Book of Nabathaan 
Agriculture,” three other works—“ The Book of Poisons,” * The 
Book of ‘Tenkelusha, the Babylonian,” and * The Secrets of the 
Sun and Moon.” The author of the first, Yanbuka, is quoted in 
Kuthami's treatise; Yanbuka is, therefore, older than Kuthami; 
but he mentions the city of Kazvin, which was « nly founded in 
the time of the Sassanides, and his composition betrays a time o! 
mtellectual decline by triviality, verlnage, and absurd charla 
tanism. “The Book of Tenkelusha ” exhibits this charecter in so 
high a degree that even Chwolson is compelled to place it towards 
the first century alter Christ. And yet tie general physiognomy 
of th’s work, and that of Kuthami, are ex retly the same in regard 
to science, religion, traditions, aud literary sources; and both 
authors, indeed, profess to belong to the identical 
learning, which would then, by a remarkable good fortune, have 
flourished uninterruptedly for 1,400 years, The Book of th 
Secrets of the Sun and Moon” seems certainly older than that 
Nabathewan agriculture ; but it scarcely reaches bi yo 


Genes's 


eC 


scho | of 


; n 
d th ? ti 
of Berosus and Sanchoniathon ; it texches a sort of 
explaining the formation of beings from inorganic matter withou 
the creitive power of the Deity ; it relates that one per-on 
formed a man and kept him alive for a year, while anoth r, wi 


atheism, 


had succeeded in the same experiment, was forbidden by th 
King to repeat it from political reasons. 
All this does not warrant us to attribute to the work of 


Kuthami a higher antiquity than the third or fourth century of 
our era, though it may, of course, embody many portions of a 
much earlier date. As a whole, it is written in a earelss. diffuse, 
ln-ipid style; it is r plete with minute discussions and ex 
trane us matter; it is essentially personal and retleetive, and. in 
the spirit of later compositions, constantly brings the indivi- 
duality of the author mto prominence ; whereas the earlier 
Writings represent, in an almost abstract mauner, av age aud a 





country rather than a person; it exhibits “flimsy reasoning, 
bordering on puerility ;" it isdisagreeably marked by “ pitiful squab- 
bles and polemics which prove the decay of the human intellect,” 
and by anational vanity which disputes to others every excellence; 
and it is entirely saturated by the spirit of astrology and sorcery. 
Yet in spite of all these unfavourable features, it contains, among 
the very wide ranve of subjects which it embraces, many re- 
marks and notices of the greatest value for the history of the 
later Jewish and the earlier Christian sects, and for tracing the 
wultifarious elements of the Islam. It is in this sense that the 
publication of the whole of Kuthami’s work, long promised by 
Dr. Chwolson, is desirable. 

But while Rénan has avoided the errors of his opponent with 
regard to the “Book of the Agriculture of the Nabathmans,” 
he shares his mistake concerning the origin of the Nabathawans 
themselves ; influenced by the authority of Quatermdre, he 
considers the Nabathwans as Babylonians. But every allusion 
to their history which we find in classical writers proves them 
to have been Shemites or Arabs; and the Book of Genesis calls 
Nebajoth the “ firstborn of Ishmael.” The ethnogra hie lists of 
the Ventatench have lately received so many important and 
significant confirmations, that their statements should not be 
questioned without the most valid re and they ought 
certainly not to be rejected in favour of the incoherent fietions 
of later compilers, equally remarkable for want of judgment and 
honesty. ‘The proof of thisopinion must be reserved to another place, 

Ou * The Inaugural Leeture” of Renan, which in the Eng- 
lish translation accompanies his essay on the Nabathwans, 
few remarks will suffice. It has caused the temporary suspen- 
s'on of his lectures at the Collége de France, and a modifica- 
tion in the appomtment conferred upon him; it has provoked a 
sensation in France at least equal to that occas‘oned by the 

E-says and Reviews” in Englund ; and may be said to mark an 
ep ch io the liter iry history of the Continent. It been said 
that M. Rénan’s lecture is censurvable on the ground that it will 
undermine the faith of France We neither echo the censure nor 
share the apprehension. Such men as M. Rénan, however much 
we may diff r from their views, can effect nothing but good; for 


isons, 


has 


they start even the most paralyzing doubts in the spirit of sincere 
seekers after truth. And we hold with St. Augustine that “ it is 
better that a scandal shou!d arise than that the truth be con- 


cealed 3° and with Luther that © the minds must burst upon each 
other to produ ‘e the spark of truth.’ 


M. THIERS ON THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN,*® 
M. Tutenrs has written his book under the iniluence of a fixed 
idea that Napoleon was infallible as a soldier—that he never did 


and never could make a mistake in war, but that in polities he 
Was a poor creature; far inferior, for instanee, to M. Adolphe 
Ihiers. Napoleon, he says broadly, “Fut un trés-imanvais poli- 
tique; mais mauvais général, li supposition me semble témé- 


raire, et pour moi je ne puis encore me résoudre & lndmettre.” 
It was not, therefore, in consequence of any errors, any laxity, 


any overweening confidence that Napoleon lost the campaign of 


1815; he lost it “par suite dun état moral de ses lieutenants 
dont il était la cause générale et supérieure.” Consequently, 


s, in his opinion, upon Ney and 
d'Eron Napoleon 


the immediate blame of defeat rest 
Soult, Grou and Reille, Vandamme and 
ought to have won, but unhappily he lost. ///s design was mag- 
nificent, Ais conduct during th» four days unimpeachable ; but 
these executive officers ruined everything. A!l becanse Napo- 
leon was a very bad politicion. Taking up this theory, M. 
Lhiers, in order to carry it eut, is obliged to be supremely un- 
just to the Emperor's generals, and is compelled, where he can- 
not throw blame upon the said generals, to invent excuses, to 
omit and to gloss over faets. Writing in such a spirit, and deal- 


t¢ 
ly 
ny 


ing with the campaign as a whole under its influence, it is not 
wonderful thac M. Thiers should be more than u-ually 
incorrect in detail. Perhaps, and it is a * trés-forte sup- 
position,” had M. Thiers paid more attention to details, he 
would have made fewer erroms in forming his general 
views. In another respect, also, M. Thiers composed his history 
under the influence of a false principle of narration. Far 
from endeavouring to place hims I! in ¢ position of the 
belligerents, far from attempting to esce: tain what they knew, 
what they conjectured, what they tat l at any given time, 
he has deliberately assumed that they know what they did nog 
and could not knew, and instead of building up tos history faet 
by fact as each oc uered, he has construc i it by the fill light 
of subsequently acquired knowledge Napoleon. in his St. 
Helena reminiscences, set the fatal example of « -ing history 
on this fals» prince) and his example has been se contugious 
hat no Frenclman has ever emancipated himself from hs in- 
fluence unless we were to admit Colonel Charras to be an 
exception. M. ‘Thiers is no exce;tion Ile bends facts to hits 
history. instead of bending his h story to facts, and where the 
facts are too rizid he avoids them altogether, and sunb-titutes 

laring asserton, We do not acense M. Thiers of 


ingenuity and « 
t wilful distortion of the truth 
stituted that be will cither not 
facts, or he is unable to discern the 


Ilis mind appears to be so con- 
take the troubl the 


le to search ou 
difference between a fact and 


aficoon. His mind, in short, is the opposite of that of a De 
Tecqueville or a Hallam. The consequence is thot he writes a 

* Jlistoire du Cons tat et del Empire fas mi 8 ute aU Matoire dela Revolution Fran 
caise. Par M. A. Thiers. Towe XX Paris, Loud 
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brilliant, clear, and readable book; but one in which no sane | most intrepid and daring, not to say reckless, of men, would have 


person will or can rely for a single statement of fact. 
opinion M. Thiers may be right or wrong, that is a matter which 
each reader must decide for himself; but for facts he is no 
authority whatever. 


Starting with the assumption that Napoleon committed no | Blucher was not the man to do that. 
mistake, M. Thiers has necessarily evolved a story to support his | stakes were to be played for; and thither, even h 


assumption. He has been obliged to maintain as an axiom that 
delay is of no consequence in executing a plan of campaign the 
essence of which was rapid movements to surprise the enemy, and 


heavy blows dealt at the fragments of two armies hastening to | trate them, when at dawn on the IXth Wellington st 
some points of concentration. Tle is obliged to excuse Napoleon lof Waterloo and Bulow filed through the burnin 
for his delays on the 1th, and to censure Ney for a similar fault. | Wavre. 


His hypothesis compels him to be satisfied with the work per- 
formed by the French army on the 15th, and to blame Ney for one 
of its consequences—the backwardness of half the 2nd and the 
whole of the Ist corps on the morning of the 16th. Again, to 
make out a case against Ney, he assumes that Napoleon knew 


there were few troops at Quatre Bras on that morning. Napoleon | 


thought there were few troops there, just as he thought there 
were few troops—*a body of troops ”—at Sombref; he knew 


nothing about it. His plins for the day were based on 
pure conjecture. His conjecture about Quatre Bras happened 
to be right. His conjecture about Sombref happened, to 
his cest. to be wrong. Had Ziethen sent cff at eight in 


the morning of the 1th a ecoup’e of dragoons to Brussel, 
Napoleon would have been wrong also in his conjecture of the 
strength of the force assembled at Quatre Bras. Ney was per- 
fectly justified in not rushing headlong into Quatre Bras s> far in 
advance of Napoleon. In order to vindicate his hero, M. Thiers is 
obliged to lay down another capital statement ; that on the 15th 
Napoijeon was between, and that on the Ith he had separated 
the two armies. 


| this into the shade by his legend of the lancer Urban 


In| been frightened by the apparition of Grouchy 





| 


from his ; 
the great game, and would have turned from a y Preece oo id 
have refrained from catching Napoleon flagrante delicto, in nr 
that he might parry an unforeseen attack from an inferior lene 
He knew where the highest 
ad Groue 
appeared at Moustier, he would have gone to play for the? 
Grouchy might have acted more skilfully, but the plans of the 


° ° : ie 

j allies were so well lnid that it was beyond his power to frus- 
ood in front 

S Streets of 

The errors of detail are so abundant that a mere catalogne 


would fill a small volume. M. Thiers has reproduced the ost 
ludicrous storics to be found in the earlier and indeed in soma 
recent French works; and he has improved upon some of them 
‘The assertion that many squares were broken by cavalry at Quatre 
Bias and Waterloo is not new nor true; but M. Thiers lias threen 
- - M. 
Urban, it seems, not only recaptured the eagle of the 1th, bat killed 
poor Sergeant Ewart of the Greys. Yet, strange to state, Sergeant 


| Ewart long survived the battle of Waterloo, and the eagle of the 


It so happens, however, that on the 15th he was | 


in front of them on both roads, that he had not separated them | 
on the léth in any sense, and that he never was between them | 


until they closed upon him between Planchenoit and Hougoumont 
on the sth. Tie proof of this is easy. On the 15th he lay on 
the road to Quatre Bras and on the road to Namur. The allies 
were at Quatre Bras and on the Namur road. 
appeared before Ligny, and at that very moment Wellington, 
coming from Quatre Bras, conferred with Blucher near the mill 
of Bussy. On the evening of the 16th Ney had been driven back 
to Frasne. and the Prussians still held the high road to Namur. 
Nay, on the morning of the 17th, Wellington’s patrols communi- 
cated with Gencral Zicthen, who was still in Sombref. Thetwo com- 
manders of the allies were in personal communication on the 1éth, 
and on the morning of the 17th they exchanged communications 
through their staff officers, and arranged the trapinto which Napo- 
leon ran so unsuspectingly the nextday. Itisin the face of these 
facts that M. Thiers puts forward his assertions; a feat to be 
accomplished only by those who steadily overlook the facts. You 
would never infer from the narrative of M. Thiers, who is free 
with his censure on the officers of Napoleon, that Napoleon him- 
self allowed the Prussians to slip away while he reposed at 
Flenrus, and that when the sun rose a little after three 


45th is still visible in Che!sea Hospital. M. Thiers has paid no 
sort of attention to the British authorities, and hence he falls into 
the most painful blunders. There are scores of errors only Jess 
ludicrous than that we have quoted; but we do not feel called 
upon to waste space in the refutation of assertions refuted over 
and over again. M. Thiers is not only not an impartial, he js 
not a judicious historian of this campaign. In addition he is 
something even less respectable, for he is either lamentably jl]- 
informed or wilfully inaccurate. As we are not inclined to 
aflirm that he deliberately falsities history, we are c mpelled to 
believe that he is ill-informed. 

The plain trath is that Napoleon in 1815 undertook an 
enterprise beyond his strength, great as that was, and 


j heyond the reach of his genius, still capable of forming most 


On the 16th he | 
lit was not swift nor potential enough. 


| 


Thielmann’s whole corps was permitted to disappear at dawn | 


without a single French horseman on his track. You wou!d never 
learn from M. Thiers that the troops detached to feel for the 
Prussians were detailed, not on the night of the 16th, but on the 
morning of the lith, and that they never saw the Prussians at 
all. You would never jearn from this history that Napoleon 
himself was cheated into believing, for a time, that the 
Prussians had retreated to Namur instead of to Wavre. Not a 
word is said of the neglect of the Emperor himself to send 
patrols at dawn along all the rou’s in his front, nor is it even 
hinted that Colonel Gordon and Ziethen were conferring under 
the nose of the French army. It is easy to censure Ney, left 
without intelligence from the imperial head-quarters, for not 
attacking Wellington at dawn on the lith, it is easy to censure 
Grouciiy, who did not get his orders until midday t ) pursue and 
not Jose sight of the then invisible Prussians; but so keen a 
critic as M. Tiers should not have failed to mete out the same 
measure to Napoleon, who did not communicate with Ney, and 


who forget to reconnoitre the roads to Mont St. Guibert and 
Gembloux at dawn Many of our author's strictures on 
Grouchy are just, but his weigltiest censures rest upon a 


sandy foundation. Grouchy not to blam 
ings on the 17th—the blame for that day’s work rests upon 
Napeleon. He is to blame for not having marched at an carly 
honr on the 18th; heis to blame for marching in one column ; 
he is to blame for hesitating so long at Sart A Walhain; he is to 
blame for not crossing the Dyle at Limal; he is to blame for 
assailing the Prussians in front at Wavre. He is especially open 
to censure for not patrolling the country on his left. He is not to 
blame for refusing to ma tht towards the cannonade 
heard far on his left ati M. Thiers bhunes him for all 
his proceedings, and repeats the old story, so sueces-fully refuted 
by Charras, tuat Grouchy could have changed the result at Water 
Joo, and have prevented Bu'ow and Zietiien from entering into 


s 


ren stra 
nidday 


Jine. But, in order to muke good his ca-e, he k eps out of sight :h 

fact that Wellington and Blucher were acting upon a well econ 

certed plan, while Grouclhy and Napoleon were secting upona 
#8) 


disjointed plan. Blucher knew what he had todo; Grouchy was 


obliged to conjecture what part it were best for him to play 
He « rtainly chose the worst But, for the better to hav 


+ 
} 
i 


succeeded, we are called upon to believe that Blucher, one of the 


| mental mistakes from which he never recovered ; 


for his proceed- | 


| captains of their day, 


formidable and surprising schemes. 


His opening movement 
was brilliant and potent and swift. 


But for his purpose 
His aim was to sur- 
prise his enemies, to meet and beat them in detail, or foree them 
to fly, one to the sea, the other to the Rhine. To eflect this, 
they must have been unusually slow, and he must h»ve been 
unusually swift. His end could only have been gained by pour- 
in: into the heart of Belgium with the speed and force of a nughty 


torrent. But after the dashing inroad of the 15th he relaxed his 
speed. It is plain that he never expected to fight a battle or 


battles on the 16th. Combats with rear-guards or hastily as- 
sembled divisions he reckoned upon, but no general action. He 
conjectured that Wellington would concentrate on one side of 
the Bruss:ls road, Blucher on the other. He hoped to push 
before him the body of Prussians he supposed to be at Sombref, 
and march as far as Gembloux, and he trusted that Ney would be 
able to keep in line at Genappe and Marbais. He never imagined 
that Blucher would be able to assemble three-fourths of his army 
behind Fleurus, nor did he conceive it probable that Wellington 
would pour his divisions upon Quatre Bras. Here were funda- 
for he fought 
on the 16th some hours too late, and did not with victory gain 
the line connecting Blucher with Wellington. Overrating his 





suceess against Blucher he delayed his march against Wellington, 
and arrived at Quatre Bras to find him out of his power. His 


exultation when he found Wellington before him agiin at La 
Belle Alliance is preof that he believed the Prussians were far 
from the field, and that the stolidity and arrogance of the English 
gencral had delivered him into his hands. Hence more delay to 
make sure work. Napoleon never believed that the Prass.ans 
were near until he saw and felt them, just as he did not beieve 
they were in force at Ligny, until he had seen them with his own 


eyes. Had he deemed it possible that Wellington and Boucher 
would have been able to act in ec mecert on the I&th, he w u 1 
certainly not have fallen into the snare. The fact is that 
Napoleon was out-generalled, and he was out-generalled chit fly, 
as we believe, because he undervalued his adversaries, who assur- 


edly did not undervalue him; and the maguitude of his genius 
as a soldier was never more brilliantly demonstrated than in this 
campaign ; for, although he committed so many errors, he em ld 
ouly be beaten by the combined foree and skill of two of tie al lest 
) ' This is not the story as M. Thiers te: 
it, but this is the story which will one day find a place in We 
pages of impartial historians of both nations. 


M. DE PONTES CHILDE HAROLD.* 
Tue late M. Davé-iés de Pontés is kuown to the literary world 
chiefly through a series of articles on English subjects, whieh he 
contributed to the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.”  ILis last work is 
devoted to the same end, the increase of Frenchmen’s knowledge 
of England and English literature. We owe him sincere thanks 


for his goodwill, even though his translation of Child: Harolt 


may be doomed to share the common lot of translations, aud to 
| be unread, 
M. de Pontes is unfortunate, both in his choice of a poem to 
translate, and in the manner in which he has done is work. 
| Though it is not for crities to dictate to authors what th y shall 
© Chi'de Hirell. Poéme de Lord Byrom, traduit en vers Frangsis. Par Lucien 
yavesies de Pontes. Paris: bk. Dentu. Ise2, 
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write, it is not impertinent to express regret for considerable | 
powers wasted on an impossible attempt; and the adequate 
translation of Childe Harold into French seems to us impossible. 
M. de Pontés was induced to undertake the task, partly by sym- 
pathy with the political views which it expresses, but partly 
also by the conviction that Byron is eminently well adapted 
for his purpose as a translator. Whatever may be the weight 
of the first two of these motives, it is impossible to agree with | 
the last. “French poetry,” says the editor, speaking the sen- 
timents of M. de Pontes, “is artistically perfect.” It is also 
eminently rhetorical. Byron again, is a great poetical artist, and 
rhetorical. But really the art and rhetoric are not of the same kind 
in the two cases. Byron's rhetoric and artistic perfection are 
the result, not of elaborate polish, which might be imitated, but 
of genius, and a natural command of careless eloquence. To re- 
produce these would require equal genius, and is a task beyond | 
the reach of any amount of literary labour, ‘This is especially | 
the case with Childe Harold. In it, more perhaps than in any | 
other of Byron's writings, appears the antithesis, which is 
pointed out in the editor’s preface, as existing between the nature 
and simplicity of English poetry, composed of “ le feuillage des 
bois, le souffle des vents, les formes multiples des objets,” and the 
correct artificiality of French, ‘“‘comme un vase de Benvenuto | 
Cellini belle de forme, brillante d’éclat, finement ciselée, dune 
ureté de lignes irreprochable,—le produit de l’art, mais de l'art | 
le plus exquis.” . } 
M. de Pontés has been more unmistakably unfortunate in the | 
manner of his translation. Very free versions are often success- | 
ful in their way, and very literal ones may be extremely useful ; | 
but then the free version must contain notiing which is unin- 
telligible or weak in the language of the translator, and the lite- | 
ral version nothing which is alien to the spirit or expression of the 
language of the original. The translator of Childe Harold has 
elected to be faithful to the metre and letter of his exemplar—he 
has succeeded only in spoiling its poetry. Where he has at- 
tempted to imitate closely he has not imitated closely enough ; 
where he is free he is not consistently free. ‘The mo-t prominent 
instance is the treatment of the metre. In the editor's preface 
allowance is asked for unnatural or forced expressions on the 
ground that the metre of the original, the Spenserian stanza, has 
been followed—a metre untried before in French, and offering the 
great difficulty of a fourfold rhyme. Turning to the text, we find 
that M. de Pontés has so far trammelled himself as to keep the 
number of nine lines in the stanza, and the complicated arrange- 
meut of rhymes, which is the only really great difficulty, while he 
has departed froin the original to the extent of making all the 
lines Alexandrine, and has in so doing lost the cadence which 
is the peculiar charm of the Spenserian rhythm, and the ouly 
thing really worth reproducing. French poetry would readily 
supply metres better adapted to the musical melancholy of Chi/de 
Harold than this awkward maze of pompous heroics, destitute of 
any clue like that which in the English measure is supplied to 
the ear by the long line at the close. ‘The same unfortunate 
fatality of incomplete servility or imperfect freedom pursues the 
translator through every page of his work. ‘Two or three speci- 
mens will suflice to show the absurd effect of this mixture of 
French and English. he first shall be from the description of 
Sunday in London. 
“The seventh day this; the jubilee of man. 

London! right well thou know’st the day of prayer ; 

Then thy spruce citizen, wash'd artizan, 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air : 

The coach of Hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair, 

And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl; 

To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow make repair ; 

Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, 

Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl. 


“C'est le septiéme jour, le jour de jubile. 

Londres, tu connais bien ce saint jour de priére 

Ou lartizan lave, le bourgeois habillé, 

Heureux de respirer pour la semaine entiére, 

Roulent vers les fanbourgs dans les flots de poussiére, 
Humble gig et whiskey, fiacres, grotesques chars, 

De Hampstead, de Harrow franchissent la barriére. 
Mais Rossinante enfin tombe dans ses brancards, 

Et du picton jaloux provoque les brocards.” 


Here, notwithstanding some curious expressions, there is plenty 
of vigour, and the original suffers less than in the next example. 
“ Adieu donc! mon natal rivage, 
Fuit sur Vazur des flots luisants; 
Tht night-winds sigh, the breakers L’aleyon méle un cri sauvage, 
roar, Au bruit 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. brisants. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea, Adieu soleil qui, dans ta fuite, 
We follow in his flight ; Sur l’océan sembles t'asseoir ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, Adieu! tous les deux je vous quitte! 
My native Land.—Good night! O mon pays natal !—Bon soir! 


PT : : 
* Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue. 


“ Soleil, a tos rayons le monde 
Devra demain un nouveau jour; 
Je saluorai le ciel et onde, 
Mais non plus mon natal s¢jour. 
Désert est mon chateau superbe ; 
A mon foyer plus d’entretien ; 
murs va croitre 


“A few short hours and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth, 
And I shall hail the main and skies, 
But not my mother earth. 
Deserted is my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate, 
wall, Sur mes vieux 
Wild weeds are gathering on the Vherbe ; 
My dog howls at the gate.” A ma porte hurle mon chien.” 


“ Aleyon " for “ sea-mew'’ may be let pass as a conventional 
bird fit to brood over the equable and artificial ocean of French 


| song, though the same name does duty for swans in the second 


canto; but “my own good hall” is about as well represented by 
‘“‘mon chateau superbe” as the “Fie! Fie!” of Chaucer's 
nightingale is by M. Sandras’ * Quelle idée ; ’ and the opposition 
between the temporary farewell to the sun and the long farewell 
to England is nearly lost in the translation. 

It is the more to be regretted that M. de Pontés has not allowed 
himself more complete liberty in versification and expression, 
because some passages show that he can translate with spirit 
and poetical feeling when he attempts a congenial passage in a 
manageable metre. Some parts of the Palikars’ song are at least 
as good in the French as they are in the original. 

“ Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live ? 
Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego ? 
What mark is so fair as the breast of a foe ? 
** Macedonia sends forth her invincible race ; 
For a time they abandon the cave and the chase ; 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o'er. 
“T talk not of mercy, I talk not of fear; 
He neither must know who would serve the Vizier: 
Since the days of our Prophet the Crescent ne'er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 
* Quoi! si d'un faux ami Chimari se délivre, 
Son ennemi croit il qu'il le laissera vivre ? 
Que son mousquet si sfir se serait endormi ? 
Et quel plus noble but que le cwur ennemi ? 
* La Maceédoine envoie une invincible race ; 
Pour longtemps elle quitte et ses bois et sa chasse ; 
Le schall couleur de sang, qu’’ ses reins elle tord, 
A la fin du combat, sera plus rouge encore. 
** Qu’on ne me parle pas de merci ni de crainte ! 
Le soldat du visir est sourd & toute plainte ; 
Et le croissant, du jour ot sa loi se précha, 
N’a jamais vu de chef si grand qu’ Ali Pacha.” 

M. de Pontés prefaces his book with a rambling commentary 
on Byron's intellectual and moral character. Here the sentiments 
of the poet and his translator are so mixed up that some views 
are attributed to Byron which there is no reason to suppose he 
ever held, and others are made to fill a far more prominent 
place than they really occupied in his thoughts. The “ question 
d’Orient,” in the sense in which it is used by M. de Pontés, deci- 
dedly had little to do with Byron’s sacritice of himself for the 
freedom ofGreece. He probably hal a very indistinet compre- 
hension of * that principle of nationalities on which the peace of 
the world turns ;” and it may be doubted if he would have been 
prepared to go with his interpreter the length of desiring that the 
Turks should be immediately expelled from Europe and Asia 
Minor, and left “in the fertile plains which are ranged by the 
Kurds and the Tureomans, to reflect on the result of their reli- 
gious, their social, and their political principles,” their possessions 
being divided between the three Great Powers and Greece ; yet 
such, it seems, was the scheme which Byron unconsciously 
“inaugurated” at Missolonghi. M. de Pontés becomes absolutely 
unintelligible when he talks of the necessity of giving up European 
and Asiatic Greece to the race which is there autoc!:thouous, 
and which is the largest and most distinguished element in the 
population of those countries. The modern Greeks are by no 
means autochthonous, but, on the contrary, are the product of 
various Slavic, Turkish, and other elements, while the Turks 
themselves are by far the largest and most distinguished of the 
separate stocks which inhabit Greece and Asia Minor. Such 


| random expressions of a desire for the triumph of Greece and the 


expulsion of the Turks, as can be found in Byron's writings, by 


| no means suffice to prove that he sympathized with the theories 


des vents et des 


| By T. J. Graham, 


| 


of M. de Pontés. As little can it be made out that he desired the 
universal spread of Romanism as the complement of political 
liberty. What, again, is to be made of the “ panthei-me indo- 
gi rmanigue’ which preceded Christianity in the minds of Cole- 
ridge and Southey, and throngh them was the germ in Byron of a 
Buddhistie idea of the dissolution of the soul in the Universal 
3cing? Byron's scepticism, so far as it can be understood from 
his letters, was neither constant nor definitely expressed. Lastly, 
M. de Pontés laments over Byron’s mourntul misapprehension 
He cannot understand that the 


of the assassination of Cwsar 
in itself without reference to the 


poet could judge of the act 
politics of modern France. 

A KEY TO THE SHAKSPEARIAN SONNETS. 
Snakesreane has been called the Englishman’s Bible, and, as 
the remark is not without a certain degree of truth, we should 
be curious to see how John Bull would endure the application 
of ideology to his idol, were the Sonnets a production of 
Shakesp« are with which he is generally acquainted. As we fear, 
however, that they are but very partially known to that worthy 
crowd of Shakespearians to which the saying afore-aid bears 
special reference, and at best, perhaps, constitute in their eyes @ 
kind of Apocrypha to the book, we must forego the fun of 
burst of indignation which would otherwise 


observing the y 
His theory is that all previous 


greet the learned Barnstoff. 
e A Key to Shakespeare's Sonnets. By Dr. Darustoff ‘ Trausla.ed rom the Germaa, 
Trubner and Co 
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‘eritics of the Sonnets have been blundering in the dark, the friendship or passionate love becomes double-dyed bombast jn e 
victims of a degrading literalism, in inquiring to what actual subjective “ song of self-worship.” 
personage of flesh and blood these poems were addressed. Away | Pursuing this train of thought, we come to what js 
with the Henry Wriothesleys, William Herberts, and Mrs. | after all, the strongest argument against our author. He 
Varnons, who have been supposed to have inspired them. | speaks, and speaks justly, of Shakespeare's “sense.” }, 
Shakespeare's eye was turned inwards, the image of no human might have added to sense, simplicity. This is a charac. 
being stood before him when he planned those immortal stanzas. | teristic of Shakespeare which has been generally acknow- 
None but himself could have evoked them: and they are | ledged in England. <A healthy freshness of feeling, a love of 
addressed, first to his own genius, and secondly, to the British | external nature, of action, and otf passion, a sympathy with tie 
Drama. | world about him, and a certain unconsciousness of self, aye 
|alwavs ‘supposed to have distinguished him, Such a man was 





To say that Dr. Barnstoff’s arguments in support of this hypo- : - = as 
thesis are not ingenious would be untrue. But to admit their | not likely to write a long subjective poem of what we should be 
ingenuity is not to award them much praise. There is hardly obliged to call morbid self-analysis. Either the character of 
any poem in existence, much less any one so figurative as are | Shakespeare, as stamped upon his plays, has been misundersto 
Shakespeare's Sonnets, that could not with more or less ease be | by his countrymen, or our German critic is mistaken. Tie 
converted into an allegory. The “ Rape of the Lock” was proved | Shakespeare whom we know and love is not the Shakespeare of Dr, 
conclusively to be an occult panegyric on the Church of Rome ; | Barnstoff. Facts, moreover, tell against this ingenious theo-y, 
and we would undertake to show to-morrow that “In Memoriam” | If it be true, Shakespeare must have been a man intensely 
is a political satire. We cannot say that Dr. Barnstoff has risen | desirous of fame, and sensitively alive to the chances of failure, 
much above the level of criticism implied by these two illustra- | Was he such? What pains did he take to guard his own plays 
tions; nor can we help suspecting that he has been partially | against oblivion, and to hand down his name to posterity? 
led astray by an imperfect knowledge of the English lan- | None. There was, indeed, a kind of sublime serenity in Shak »s- 
guage. iis arguments are easily divisible into two heads, and | peare, which placed him quite above all these considerations, and 
we will consider them briefly as founded, first, on tle character | forbid us to suppose that he could ever have been agitated by the 
of Shakespeare, and secondly, on the internal evidence of the | hopes and fears now ascribed to him. Both the history of his 
Sonnets. plays and the traditions of his manner attest this feature in 
“Who,” says he, “that has perused the Sonnets in a spirit of in- | a hagper ya There = = a bers rasp and 
terested inquiry, under the impression that they were dedicated to a | ittle of the <A a asmnngaee ™ - veep ed = Jonson 
man,—a certain earl,—can say that his attention has been rivetted by a | and to Milton. They knew what they wee doing. They wrote 
single consoling, or elevating thought; or that his heart has in any deliberately, and with an eye fixed on posterity. 
degree been affected, or his sympathy caught by that which so deeply “For they were prophecying of their glory.” 
moved the poet ? Must he not acknowledge that an instinctive feeling | But we cannot associate the name of Shakespeare with any- 
of the unmanliness and impropriety of the dedication, made much of | hing of this kind. Tle ees to have had no more ti ht of 
the language and sentiment appear flat and contemptible ?” | t oe i ne ENG. 580 Seems : ld . “ae 10 more thoug it ol 

“ How could a doubt prevail in the literary world upon the subject | the future than the lilies of the fie d. His splendid conceptions 
of Shakespeare's Sonnets! How could a vulgar superficial reading of | We"; doubtless, delightful to himself, but it 1s more than doubt- 
this work so cloud the intellects of thinking men, that they should re- | ful whether he foresaw at all how much he would delight man- 
main satisfied with interpretations and assumptions, not only unreliable, | kind, or beheld, even in his dreans, the shadow of that towering 
but which tend to drag the name of the poet in the dirt of the earth.” | fame to which all the world should do homage. 

“But who, unless a mere blind admirer, on reading the Sonnets, under | It is this view of Shakespeare’s character which more than any 
the impression that they were addressed to a patron, a friend, or a | other reason makes us blind and deaf to Dr. Barnstoff, and stee’s 
mistress, could help condemning these apparently over-strained and | yg against his interpretations of each successive sonnet. Intern d 
long-drawn verses as devoid of taste and true fecling ;—altogether un- | eyidence, when applied to such a purpose as this, is, however, as 
manly, and opposed to all elevation of soul ?” we have already said, extremely untrustworthy. Were it much 

The only answer which it is necessary to make to these | stronger than Dr. Barnstoff has shown it to be, it would, in our 
assertions is tliat such was the manner and such the poetical | judgment, avail litde or nothing against the considerations we 
diction of Shakespeare's age. We might think such expressions | have here adduced. As it is, we do not think it necessary to 
of fondness towards a male frieud “unmanly ” now, but they | trouble our readers with any specimens. We part, therefore, 
were certainly not so then. And such verses in the present age | from Dr. Barnstoff, not in malice, for we respect his reverence) 
might seem “long-drawn and over-strained;" but they were | for Shakespeare, but quite dissenting from his theory, as both 
not so in the age of Shakespeare. One very foolish remark is | unnecessary to Shakespeare’s fame, and incompatible with 
make by Dr. Barnstoff in reference to Sonnet xcv. “ Perhaps, | Shakespeare's character. 
it will be said,” he exclaims, “that this was the style of the oRZEGOVINA* 
day! But genius is superior to style.” The depth of folly ae ; HERZ st t A: ; 
contained in this remark it is not very easy to guage. In| Lievrenayt Arputunor's volume will not be favourably receivel 
the fiyst plnce, it assumes that whatever seems frigid to us is | by those who cherish feelings of sympathy and admiration 

for the discontented Christian population of the Turkish 





necessarily frigid in the abstract, and that diction and imagery 
which have ceased to be poetical because they have become 
trite, were unpoetical when first used. In the second place, 
it assumes that genius is wholly independent of time, place, 
and circumstance, and that « poet of the sixteenth century might 
have discarded the phraseology of his own time in favour of 
later forms of speech, by means of some proleptic faculty denied 
to ordinary men. Even if the notion were not altogether ridicu- 
lous, it would be ridiculous in relation to Shakespeare, who was 
the very man of all others to take things as he found them, 
able as he was to lend diguity to any kind of diction by the 
greatness and beauty of bis thoughts. 

As to the immorality of the Sonnets, on the score that they 
were written to a woman, there is really very little to be said. 
We know not much of Shakespeare. ‘There is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was either worse or better than his neighbours. But 
even had he been much better, it is still quite possible that a 
man of his temperament might have been enslaved for a time by 
the attractions of a beautiful woman, even though her * character 
was light.” We see nothing degrading to Shakespeare in this 
supposition; but much that is absurd in the prudery of the good 
doctor. 

Again, Shakespeare says the doctor “is distinguished for 
sound sense, discretion, and discrimination. His detestation of 
bombast and mouthing is plainly shown in the play of ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Now, is it conceivable that he should have been so false to him- 
self in these Sonnets, as Laerteslike to prate and whine and rant 
of love?” Why, yes, to be sure, if he was in love. Herein lies 
the whole secret. Has the doctor no reminiscences of his own 

olden prime, when he wrote bombast and thought it beautiful ? 

f not, we are sorry for him. But we have a better answer than 
this to the doctor's criticism, which our readers may, perhaps, 
think we might as well have brought forward at once. The 
Sonnets are not bombastic. Judged even by a modern standard 
they are not bombastic. The style is not that of our own day. 
But it is not turgid orinflated. ‘The sound is not greater than the 
w#ense. While, even if it were, does not Dr. Barnstoff see that he 
only aggravates the fault by supposing them addresses to Shakes- 
‘peare’s genius? Whatever was bombastic in a poem of womanish 





Empire. He is a decided advocate of the “integrity of Turkey,” 
and evidently looks upon the continued ascendancy of that power 
over her European principalities as the most effective and reason- 
able means of promoting their social and national advancement. 
| That there is much truth in the view of the Eastern question to 
| which he lends his countenance few impartial persons will deny. 
| The more we learn from eye-witnesses of the social condition aud 
moral characteristics of the Christian populutions of these districts, 
the fewer hopes must we entertain of the realization of a renewed 
Christian civilization under the auspices of an independent 
Christian principality or a confederacy of free Christian states. 
The degradation of the Christians seems an indisputable fact, 
and their inferiority to their Mussulman fellow-countrymen an 
almost equally established truth. Their internal dissensions would 
seem almost sufficient in themselves to prevent the success of «ny 
| strugzle against the disciples of Mahomet. They do, indeed, 
| constitute in the Herzegovina two-thirds of the entire population; 
but this majority is neutralized by not being homogeneous, 
divided as it is between Latin Catholics and Greek Churehmen, 
who hate each other more bitterly than they do the opponeuts 
of their common Ciristianity. ‘The most numerous body of reli- 
gionists, that of the Greek Church, which predominates in the 
southern and eastern parts of the Herzegovina, monopolizing as 
it does the principal commercial activity of the province, and 
enjoying comparative wealth, would be the natural basis of a 
Christian regenerated state. But, if Mr. Arbuthnot is to 
be believed, cunning and the lower characteristics alone 
of the commercial classes form their sole qualifications 
for political power. Grossly ignorant, intensely fanatical, 
insolent, and savagely crue] when they have an oppor- 
tunity; under the government of an illiterate and degraded 
clergy, looking to the foreign support of Russia much more than 
to their own strength, they would seem but sorry inangurators of 
a better state of things. But their 70,000 adherents—such as they 
are—are kept in check by a hostile Catholic population, chiefly in 
the north and west, numbering 52,000, and composed chiefly of 








* Herzegovina; or, Omar Pasha and the Christian Rebels; with a brief account of 
Servia, its Social, Political, and Financial Condition. By Lieut. G. Arbuthnot, RHA» 
F.R.G.S, Longman and Co, 
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vieul:urists an | art’sins. Ties ‘are as ignorant and fan iti-a! 
gs the Greeks, and depend for sup ort upon their co religion'st 
Au-tria. Overt iseden ndent populations predomin itesaco npaet 
mas: of 60,006 Mussulmans, the old feudal aristocracy of the pro- 
yinceo— Slavonian inrace, like theChristians, and armed not merely 
with material resources but with the self-confidence of a socially 
superior class. It is from these Mussulinan Slaves, the descendants 
of the great propriet ns of the country, who embraced the faith of 
Islam at the bidding of their Ottoman conquerors, in order to 
reserve their feudal privileges, rather than the depressed Chris- 
tians that, in Mr. Arbuthnot’s opinion, the authority of the Sultan 
jo the Herzegovina and in Bosnia stands in some danger of 
subversion. Under these circumstances, we should be led to 
conclude with our author that the status quo is the best 
gnder the circumstane’s; and that the despotism of the Sultan's 
Government, t mpered by the surveillance of European g vern- 
mets, would be a better training-school for the whole p»pulation 
than an independence which would probably reduce the Christians 
toa much lower state of depression under the dominant race, if 
it did not lead to a complete state of anarchy. But there is 
something more to be said on the subject ; ant here onr author 
geems to have allowed his partiality to the Turkish Government 
to influence his judgment somewhat unfairly. How far the 
fanaticism of the local Mussulman population presses upon 
the Christians we cannot precisely gather from his pages. 
He seems to admit this fanaticism in general terms, but, 
asimost in the same breath, he extenuates, if he does not 
deny it altogether, or reduce it to the mere social oppression in- 
cident to a privileged class. Probably the intluone> of the centrat 
government is often exerted beneficially in restraining this 
oppression ; but if we are to give any credit to Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
own statements respecting the character of many of the chief 
Turkish officials, the oppression would be often aggravated by 
their avaricious extortions. He doos indeed mention inciden- 
tally one or two instances of the cruel effects of such oppressive 
exactions; and the commercial classes particularly must be 
exposed to this administrative tyranny. As long as ‘Turkey 
allows these proconsulships to be sold at Constantinople to the 
highest bilder, we must expect, along with the rapacity of 
a Mussulman Verres, occasional outbursts of the oppressed 
provincials, and we shali not be easily induced to pronounce too 


j} are absorbed by home consumption. 


| out its natural capabilities, if these had been done justice to by 


its governors. —Indan corn is the chief agricultural product and 
the staple article of consumption. Of wheat thore is little, and 
that of poor quality. Barley is more extensively grown, and on 
this, as in Turkey generally, the horses are fed. Linseed and rice 
are also grown in small quantities. But all these cereals 
Our author, however, con- 
siders that the country is eminently adapted fir the cultivation 
of tobacco and the vine. The olive and the mulberry would also 
thrive on this soil, and the climate is well alapt ul to the 
nurture of the silkworm. Cotton might be grown to a small 
extent, but the high rate of labour, which has rapidly rsen of 
late years, would interposs a formidable obstacle. ‘The other 
products of the country are wool, hides, skins, honey, and 
wax, which are exported to Austria, and large quantities of 
sheep and horned cattle are annually exported to the Dalmatian 
markets. The only manufactures are coarse woollen blankets, 
twist, and carpets, and a kind of cotton cloth made by the women 
from imported cotton, aud applied to home use. But it is, as our 


| author remarks, as an outlet to Bosnia that the commerce of 


Herzegovina is most entitled to notice ; and as the natural route 
from one part of Servia its position is important. Omar Pasha 
in 1852 saw and endeavoured to avail himself of these natural 
advantages; bat Austria, jealous of the monopoly of the 
Adriatic which she enjoys in her-commercial port of Trieste, 
interfered, and by closing most unwarrautably the entrance 
to the only port adapted for the transmission of these mercan- 


| tile resources, defeated the whole idea. The Turki-h Government, 


“In the whole of Bosnia and 


harsh a judgment on any exvesses thus provoked, and to view | 
quite so complacently as our author the system of government | 


which causes and perpetuates the evil. 


The narrative portion of Mr. Arbut!inot's volume is brief, | 
The stream of his | 


alight in character, and not of much interest. 
story resembles in its course very much one of the rivers described 


by him as disappearing under ground for many mes and re- 


appearing again at a remoteness of distance which renders it 
difficult to ascertain its continuous identity. His discursive 
ness during his narrative, and his frequent and long digressions 
from it into general observations and historical and statistical 
details, make it rather diflicult to preserve the thread of his 
adventures in the mind, and deprive his volume of much of the 
liveliness of personal experiences. Stimulated by a newspaper 
paragraph, which announced that Omar Pasha would proceed 
with the army of Roumelia to quell the disturbances in Herze- 
govina, and feeling that this appomtment must be a prelude to 
events of some importance, he determined to set out for the scene 
of operations, and after skirting the shores of Dalmatia, reached 
the head-quarters of the distinguished Turkish commander at 
Mostar, and accompanied the army in its earlier campaigns on 
the Montenegrin frontier. He gives us, however, no detailed 
account of these, except in the case of the provisioning of Niksich, 
and the catastrophe which befell Hussein Pasha on his return 
from that duty. Of this Hussein the author gives a more favour- 
able judgment than that formed by Mr. Oliphant—but though 
he may be an excellent and honest man, and not a fanatical Mussul- 
man—he is certainly a very indifferent commander. Of Omar 
Pasha the author has a high and probably correct opinion. He 
also speaks very favourably of the Turkish soldiery, who only 
require good officers to coustitute, in his opinion, one of the most 
efficient armies in Europe—but they ave wretchedly officered. The 
canker corruption, which eats out the life of Turkey, here again 
operates most fatally. Mr. Arbuthnot alsoacknowledges the bravery 
oftheChristian insurgents, though he can find no betterterm forthem 
than Christian savages. He does not give us, however, any informa- 
tion as to the materials of which the Christian army was com- 
pesed, or tell us whether hatred of the common enemy had any 
effect in combining Catholics and Greeks in the same ranks. All 
that he seems to imply is that, without the aid of the Monte- 
hegrins and foreign assistance, the insurgents would have been 
powerless, which we can readily believe, without attributing very 
much importance to that fact 
author retraced his steps to Mostar, and thence, after some 
excursions in various directions, proceeded to Bosna-serai, where 
he was detained for three weeks by an illness which had seized 
him on the journey. His progress thence to Belgrade and so 
into Servia concludes the main subject-matter of the volume. In 
some additional chapters on Servia no attempt is made at a regular 
narrative, and the author’s views and inferences are conveyed in 
the form, evidently most congenial to him, of somewhat desultory 
uisitions, 

though rugged and barren in comparison with some of the 
other Turkish provinces in Europe, the Herzegovina is not with- 


lof all classes of the people 


After quitting the army, our | 


sensitive enough on some points of comparatively unimportant 
privilege, seems to have endured this real injury with com- 
plete apathy. But the Ottoman Government itself is open to 
a serious charge, which our author is to» honest to disguise. 
Herzegovina only one road has 
until very recently existed, which was male by Omur Pasha 
in 1851." The author talks of “sincere intentions” on the 
part of the Government on this point; but if they bear no 
speedier fruits than they have at present, the prospect is not 
encouraging. The natural difficulties in the way are by no 
means insuperable, andthe Romans have already supplied them 
with good bridges@ver the rivers. It is acknowledged that 
the expense of forming the roads would be soon defrayed by 
the increased tratlic, but sull good intentions are at present 
the limit of the Government action, except in the case of 
Bosnia. 

Tie Herzegovina is divided into fourteen districts, each (except 
the central district of Mostar) under the supervision of a mudir, 
who is assisted by a council, a cadi or judge, and a tax-collector. 
The mudirs are appointed, subject to approval by the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople, by the Muti-arif, or provincial governor, 


'who is nemel by the central Government, and is subject, in 


certain things, to the Pasha of Bosnia. The Medjlis, or council, 
consist of about ten native Mussulmans, one Roman Catholic, 
and one Greek; and by these all legal matters are now arbi- 
trated there being an appeal to the Medjlis at Bosua-serai. 
Christian evidence is received in criminul but not in civil causes ; 
anl in all important criminal cases an appeal is made to the 
superior court, where this evidence is not admissible. The only 
way of securing justice to the Christians at present is to allow 
Mussulman witnesses to give false evidence! Abductions of 
young Christian girls have been one of the principal grievances 
alleged by the Christians; but our author states that these 
are now of rare occurrence. Instineis of race, however, 
appear not to be entirely lost, and perhaps, on these, after all, @ 
national spirit may be reconstructed. But the nearly solitary 
instance mentioned by our author, of an upright Pasha—Osman 
Pasha, the Governor of Bosnia—shows what may be effected 
by a little energy and a little honesty, and po'nts to a path of 
reform on which the Ottoman Government cannot too soon enter. 
“In the nine months of his rule which had preceded my visit, he 
had constructed no less than ninety miles of road, repaired the 
nine bridges which span the river within the limits of the town 
Bosna-serai), and introduced other reforms which do him 
honour, and have procured for him the gratitude and goodwill 
The system which he has intro- 
duced the construction of roads is at once effective and 
simple. By himself making a small portion of road near the 
capital, he succeeded in demonstrating to the country-people 
the advantages which would result from the increased facility 
of traffic. By degrees this feeling spread itself over the pro- 
vince, and the villagers apply themselves as soon as the crops 
are sown, to making new portions of road, which they are further 
bound to keep in repair.” 

Of Servia the author speaks in terms of great disparagement. 
He finds the people degraded, and yet inflated with a false idea 
of their own importance as a free Christian principality. The 
Prince Michael he pronounces to be a hot Pan-Siavist, intent on 


' realizing adream of a great Pan Slavonic kingdom, of which he may 


| herself. 


be the head, instead of endeavouring to improve and elevate Servia 
For playing the part of the Piedmont of a Pan Slavish 
movement our author declares Servia to be unfitted both 
morally and materially. We ought probably to receive his 
views with some degree of reserve, on aceount of his strong 
Pro-Ottoman feelings; but his divergence from the general stream 
of ponegyric on Servian progress is a point worthy of serious 
notice. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON HOME. 


Mr. Trrvpr’'s title pretty well explains the object of his book. 
He has tried to produce a popular counterpart to “Grimm's 
Deutsche Rechts-Alterthiimer,” and thus to supply the gap 
which Mr. Kemble’s unfinished volumes on “'The Saxons in 
The difficulty of the task may fairly be 
pleaded in excuse of many of Mr. ‘Thrupp’s shortcomings, which | 
His plan is | 


England” have left. 


we are constrained to say we think considerable. 


on the whole good; his reading has been various; his style is | 
easy and clear, and he might, under better direction, or with 
sounder principles of criticism, have produced a really valuable 


book. As it is, the present volume may easily be reca-t 
and made serviceable. But it is disfigured by many in- 
accuracies of detail, and the author's canons of criticism are 
fatally lax. 
authors, and does injustice to himself in accepting the guidance 
of Dr. Hook and Mr. Wright. The result has been a curious 
medley of good and bad. ‘The opening chapters on the Anglo- 
Saxon family are the best in the book, though they display a fatal 
want of acquaintance with the Roman influences that pervade 
Anglo-Saxon life. The chapters on guilds, on education, and on 
the Anglo-Saxon character,—whatever bears on the inner struc- 
ture of political life, and the inner growth of the people,— 
are comparatively the worst. Throughout it seems as if Mr. 
Thrupp had never realized the condition of the Roman provinces 
before they were broken up by the Teutonic tribes; and through- 
out he seems to assume that Lombards, Bavarians, Norsemen, 
Anglo-Saxons, and Welshmen, whether in the sixth or the tenth 
century, had a common civilization and history. He has pur- 
chased a little wealth of illustration at the price ofall the essen- 
tials to a life-like portraiture. 

A few instances will show the sort of inaccurate statement and 
illustration to which we object. Mr. Thrupp devotes five pages 
to what he calls the national custom of infanticide. His proofs 
are drawn from the statements of ‘Tacitus and Grimm about the 
Germans of the continent, from a Welsh legend, from allusions in 
Medizval romances, from a legend of a foundling said to be dis- 
covered by Alfred the Great or Edgar, and from a law of Ina fixing 
the charge of maintenance for foundlings. Of these proofs the first 
three have evidently nothing to do with Anglo-Saxon England. 
The fourth is a fragment of Norwegian history that has been 
adapted to English names, and may also be dismissed. The 
solitary law of Ina is only proof that children were sometimes ex- 
posed in tle seventh as they are in the nineteenth century, and 
that the State made provision fortheir being brought up. Mr. 
Thrupp talks and writes further on as if the allowance for fostering 
a ate child had something to do with the question of illegi- 
timacy, though the law itself expressly states that it only 
provides for the event of a married man 
the laiter part of the same paragraph he has transformed 
the “ foster-lean” or “money pledged to the family of the 
wife on her betrothal,’ (Thrupp, 1. p. 254,) into a scale of 
higher payments for the exposed children of the rich. ‘The whole 

assage is a curious proof how utterly unsafe it is to argue from 
celand and Norway to the habits of the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. 
Thrupp is perfectly right in his continental references, and as 
certainly without warrant for assuming that the custom prevailed 
largely at any historical time in England. The fact that it is 
never alluded to in the Church Canons and Penitentials, which 
specify almost every conceivable form of sin, and which actually 
denounce the practice of overlaying children, ought in itself 
to have warned a more careful writer. In this case Mr. Thrupp’s 
critical powers are in fault. But his inaccuracy extends even 
to the transcription of facts from original sources. In pp. 317, 
318, he tells us “to such a terribls state of brutality had the 
country arrived, that “castrating” was sometimes employed as 
a practical joke.” His sole authority for this statement is a story 
in Walter de Mapes's “ Nuge Curialium,” of a revenge taken in this 
fashion by a Breton chief, in some unknown century, upon his 
enemy. At p 338 we learn that the Anglo-Saxons “ insisted, in 
defiance of their clergy, in bringing their dogs, hawks, and pigs to 
Church.” This beats Tipperary ; but itis a relief to find that the 
law of Edgar, cited in proof, only orders that “no dog, nor yet 
more a swine, come within the church-enclosure, (#.e, church- 
yard), if it can be so ordered.” The picture of an Anglo- 
Saxon yeoman with wife, children, and pigs following him to 
mass is reduced to an order that swine are not to grub among 
the village graves. Perhaps even a more curious instance of 


He has an unfortunate predilection for second-rate 


dying. In| 


The passage quoted implies the exact contrary. Tt mentions 
that his hand and arm were withered for trying to pluck som, 
grapes over a church porch, and adds: “Non eum edjuvi 
eachinnus aliquis, neque prestigium artis sue;" “no horse 
| laughter or trick of his trade availed him.” Itis the last triyy h 
| of slovenly scholarship to have quoted a worthless illustratioy on 
the wrong side. 

We do not wish to press these inaccuracies, or many others 
| almost equally scandalous, which we have detected. .We think 
they establish what we have said, that the book is unreliable, and 
| ought to be re-written, butthey do not prove that it is essentially 

ad. The form Mr. Thrupp has adopted would make ita yo 
| useful manual if it were trustworthy. We believe he is right jp 

several points of importance; in his estimate of Anglo-Saxop 
/women; in his appreciation of the religious diflerences between 
the seventh, the eighth, and the ninth centuries, and in hig 
| general view of the relation of ranks. ILis work is transitional, 9s 
‘it were, between the coloured narratives of Hume and even of 
Thierry, and the massive learning of a Kemble and a Palgraye, 
It is unfortunate that the idea of starting from a fixed point ang 
ascertaining what the Saxons found in the Roman province they 
| conquered should not have occurred to him. To quote a yery 
small instance, he seems not to be aware that our laws of 
| marriage and divorce are mostly derived from a Roman original, 
| Forinstance, the beliefcommon among our peasantry, andapparently 
| sanctioned by a statute of James L., that a woman whose husband 
lis seven years absent from her may marry again (and vice-versa) 
may be traced through the excerpts of Egbert to old Roman law 
| and the theory of the post-liminium. The contest between ths 
Roman canon view of marriage as an indissoluble and retrospec. 
tive contract, and the Germanic view which admitted of disgoly. 
|tion and denied all retrospective power, has determined our 
_ actual practice to the present day. Here Mr. Thrupp’s deficiency 
| is not so much in his facts, which are often well-selected and 
mostly right, but that he treats them as mere chance phenomena, 
| and not as necessary results of the existing state of society. His 
account of the guilds is open to more serious criticism, though 
| parts of it are unobjectionable. The idea that they compounded 
| with the Crown for leave to kill the thief by a division of his 
|spoil is a curious misconception of Anglo-Saxon police; 
las late as the twelfth century any man, much more the 
}hue and cry, might slay a robber with impunity. Again, 
it is wrong to speak of them as mostly disappearing about 
the time of the Norman Conquest. It would be truer to say 
that they changed their character. The frith-guilds had 
been, as Mr. Thrupp points out, voluntary associations in- 
suring the lives and properties of their members against violence 
and theft. ‘The Normans took the organization and worked it as 
tle compulsory police of the country. ‘The result was that it 
became a burden, and fell generally into disrepute. But the 
trade and other private guilds, as we may call them, still lasted 
| ou for the preservation of class privileges, and because the in- 
| surance of property against fire and other risks was aa unabated 
| necessity. In Wild's “Gilden-Wes:n,” with which Mr. Thrupp 
seems not to be acquainted, he will find a curious instance in the 
reformed statutes of Berwick-upon-T'weed of the coalescence of 
all the municipal guilds into a common body. 

We regret to have been compelled to criticise what has almost 
been a good book unfavourably. We have looked more than 
once through its pages in the hope of finding ground to modify 
our censure; but the same characteristics meet us everywhere. 
| Believing that these are the faults of a first work on a difficult 
subject by an author who has been misled by faulty models, we 
ean only wish Mr. Thrupp a speedy opportunity of retrieving 
his character in a second edition. [ven with its present defi- 
ciencies his book may probably be used with advantage by 
students preparing for Civil Service examinations. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—~>——_ 


We have before us the second edition of a useful little book, 
entitled The Engineer's, Millwright’s, and Machinist's Pra 
tical Assistant, by William Templeton (Lockwood), containing a 
collection of tabies, rules, and data which are likely to be of 
service to the practical artizan; a letter from James Abemethy, 
C.E., to John Laird, Esq., M.P., giving a favourable report on 8 
| plan for the construction of some new docks in the river Mersey 














carelessness occurs at page 359. “The Anglo-Saxons,” we are | (Effingham Wilson); the seventh volume of the author's edition 
told, “ were well aware that loud laughter and grimace were a| of De Quincey’s works (A. and C. Black), corresponding to the 
degradation to a gleeman. It was told to the honour of one of | eighth volume of the former edition; and a series of five lectures 
them who played before Miro that he created amusement by his | on astronomy, by the Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A., Incum- 
wit without having recourse to loud laughter, or any of the usual | bent of St. Clement's, Rochdale (Simpkin and Marshall), which 
tricks of his craft.” The student of English history is probably | give a popular account of the present condition of that science. 

alittle perplexed by the unfamiliar name of Miro. He will be |. Mr. Herbert Spencer has conceived the original idea of 
glad to find that Miro is no unaceredited English sovereign, but | issuing in periodical parts a connected series of works which, 
a petty king of Spanish Gallicia, and that the fact of his glee- | when complete, will embody a compendious system of philosophy. 
man being an Anglo-Saxon has been revealed supernaturally to | The first volume* of this series, treating of First Principles, 18 
Mr. Thrupp; at least it is not mentioned by his authority,| now before us. It consists of six periodical numbers, and is 
Gregory of Tours. The fact that the “mimus” in question | divided into two parts. The first of these is devoted to the con- 
considered loud laughter disgraceful must, we fear, be rejected. | sideration of “The Unknowable,” and arrives at the satisfactory 
| conclusion that ‘‘in the united belief in an Absolute that tran- 











* The Anglo-Saxon Home; a History of the Domestic Institutions and Customs of 
England from the Fifth to the Eleventh Century. By John Thrupp. 
man and Co. 


* First Principles. By Herbert Spencer, Author of “ Social Statics,” 4c. Williams 


London: Long- 
| and Norgate. 
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eee 
nitions scends, not only human knowledge, but human conception, lies linen in the North are in doubt as to the policy of continuing the 
« Some the only possible reconciliation of Science and Religion.” The|war. To recognize the South, he thinks, is the only means of 
adjuvit second part discusses the ** Laws of the Kn wable,” and contains fairly carrying out the neutrality, which we have already promised 
_ Norge i statement of the ultimate principles discernible throughout j to observe ; and it follows as a consequence from the ad- 
tumph al] manifestations of the Absolute ;_ thore highest generalizations ‘mission which we have already made of the existence of the 
100 on now being dis losed by science which are severally true, not of Confederates as a belligerent power. The Northerners cannot 
one class of phenomena, but of all classes of phenomeyva—and | jusily quarrel with us for doing so, since they hate always 

Others which are thus the keys to all classes of phenomena.” Mr. | shown themselves more than commonly eager to acknowledge 
think Spencer tells us that the application of these First Principles to each de facto Government that has from time to time presented 
®, and Inorganic Nature ehould, in strict logical sequence, be‘the next itself. We need not be afraid of provoking the hostility of the 
tially subject for consideration ; but, as this is a comparatively unim- | North, because they are already as hostile to us as they well 
} very rtaut portion of his very extensive scheme, he has resolved to can be. Besides, the Northern press does not fairly repre- 
cht in ass it over in silence, and to proceed at once to the discus-|sint the state of public opinion, and we must not take its 
Saxon sion of the Principles of Biology, to which the second and blu-ter as an expression of the general seutiments of the 
tween third volumes of his series will be devoted. Next will people. Mr. Spence must forgive us for observing that 
n hig come the Principles of Psychology, the complete enunci-|this last argument, however good it may be per se, is 
al, ag ation of which will also require two volumes; then the scarely consistent with that which immediately precedes it. 
en of Principles of Sociology, which cannot be satisfactorily dis- Finally, Mr. Spence argues with more ingenuity than truth that 
Taye, sed of in less than three; and finally, the Principles of Mor- our recognition of the South would at once remove the greatest 
t and ality, for the establishment of which two volumes will, it is | o! stucle to the abolition of slavery, because that in-titution would 
they hoped, be found to afford sufficient sprce. After this brief sum- thereby cease to be a political question, and would no longer be 
Very mary of Mr. Spencers plan, it is probable that the reader will! esseutial to the existence of the Southern States. The other 
8 of have no hesitation in endorsing his admission that his scheme is, | pamphlet, which is published by Rivingtons, contains an English 
inal, to say the least of it, a very extensive one, As a set-off against version of the speech delivered by Prince Napoleon before the 
ently this obvious remark, our author urges that an exhaustive treat-) French Senate, on the Ist of March Jast, onthe temporal power of 
band ment of each topic is not intended; and further points out that the {the Pope. The speaker, it will be remembered, urged the imme- 
¢rsa) section devoted to the Princip'es of Psychology is already, in | diate evacuation of Rome by the French troops, and advocated the 
law great part, completed. We do not wish to cast the slightest | aboli:ion of the Pope's temporal power. ‘The speech dors not 
| the doubt upon Mr. Spencer's ability to carry out his colossal design | read particularly well, and, independently of its subject, can 
ad in a pertectly satisfactory manner; but, whatever may be the | scarcely be regarded as a very powerful or successful eflort. 
Fl fi attempt he wll ave a Tent the comslation ot] the elitr of tho series of * racial Guides to traveler in 
Pncy “tot failure itself is entirely unaccompanied by glory. Europe, published, a short time ago, by Messrq. Simpkiv and 
and - sn i ie omer Exhibiti ory find e| Marshall, appears to be of opinion that his publications, brief as 
ena, The visitors | - =e sey “abo ro Pier Pee vt they are, are still too voluminous for general use ; and accordingly 
His remarkably ony Fanige » moe 7 ‘ ; > i — *. ve: sacked jhe is now re-issuing them in a condensed form. The one now 
ugh Department,® the first hs unk . wae gpd oe -_ . before us professes to tuke us through Belgium and Holland, up 
ded by Mr. Hunt, nay ge ponte: Be bh ger Bh regeen..* ee ee *° |the Rhine, over part of Germany, and along the principal routes 
his object of this work is ete ne le the = to a 3 t — a Shitinn | through France and Switzerland. Its autior certainly does not, 
see nation of the various objects — ~saseg ve = NbItION | as a gy neral rule, waste many words over the information which 
the building in a systematic manner, an to direct his atte ntion tlhe thinks it necessary to give. ‘Thus, he sums up the attractions 
. the principal points of interest which are involved in the produe- | of Spa in the following brief formula : “ pretty situation ; balls; 
mu tion of each. Mr. Hunt has been — = om condjutors gambling ; carbonic, tonic springs ;” and characterises Rotterdam 
say in the execution of his laborious = “edi mong : sa" ii trie | @s possessing “ queer old streets, houses, contrivances, canals, and 
had particulariz > Mr. Sydney W — the . wnet of rr me a jcitizens.” Still, even he is occasionally betrayed into a super- 
a Catalogue, who has contributec the descr iption of ee eet _ luity of words, as, for instance, in his notice of the Mouse Tower 
ie Decorative Arts, und Glass; Mr. Q tin, who are a uae — on the Rhine, when, after compressing the story of Bishop Hatto 
vs in the section devoted to Chemistry ; Mr. ea » wen ag -n into two lines,he winds up with the pardonable, though not strictl 
tit furnished an ‘Essay on snes, ong aaaianpes ie sole _ necessary interjection, “Imagine the scene!” His boo 
the Simmonds and Mr. Bauerman, the former of w ans escri am t | contains a good deal of information, more or less useful, and 
ted bs jena products of the colonies, and the — r, the machinery | may possibly recommend itself to the go ahead class of 
4 and engineering exhibited in the building. The 00 peg Mg tourists, but we are inclined to think that Murray's Handbooks 
ted is devoted to what we may call the useful, as ag to the a will, de spite the elaborate sueers directed against them 
pp strictly ornamental, portion of the Exhibition, , —- many) by the Editor of the “ Practical Guides,” continue to be 
it occupied by the mineral and chemical products, articles use 1 for} preferred by the moro leisurely traveller, who likes to take time 
“of food, and machinery. ‘The second vo'ume, with its description of) to understand and appreciate what he sees. 


the glass, porcelain.jewellery, textile fabrics, philosophical instru- | Dr. F | a ll ] * taining 
. ° - ° ° ° | . . ‘er 3 re sme ~ » . al 
men's, &c, will be even more interesting to the majority of | r. Fomor nes giveh Us 6 Gee Voume conan © 


mad visitors to the Exhibition, and we hope that its appearance will | —- A. the Kg nd hae greg oe w a > 4 
| Ae ar ane . ‘ *herates onher & 
not be long delayed. Acts o arliament relating to Church-rates, together with 






































ify " . nr ' . » |copious notes, which comprise a condensed summary of the 
. V y reek two pamphle volitical subjects which | . ae : . ’ 
re, Ve —_  Y week tw Peet “* sper oe " — | _ | decisions of the Courts upon the points which have arisen under 
are W y ssing notice. 0 vem,t wr ry Mr, ; ‘ j i i 
ilt re wort Jie a p ar sling el : ese ee y the acts set out in the text. The doctor's object is to present, in 
pence ior ries 0 e ters on Am ci anairs lich . . ~ . 
nn — — lion “ a a. 4 0 on < ts age tay eek portable and convenient form, such information as is likely ta 
igns , so § rece y appearec re J tmes—puls : . : : . “ct 
ng ho 4 “pe he er aly ths Boo . ; ! : “trace case } ‘on | be of service to gentlemen whose interest in the sul:ject of Chureh- 
" rw Auls r J 4 nuts ior & mmediate recognition y ; ’ . . 
a ihe C re 7 a S ts “tel a " tI} om ia the ti vy y | rates frequently places them in want of the © werds of the Act.’ 
( erate States. > ures thi Ss Ti ne ot a 1: . > . _ . 
by oa f ago > 0 ng ‘ - we P na at ail canine Piis object he has, we think, very fairly attained; and we have 
ers ° kK ’ . step rhe: § F rations . . “¢ ' + 
a an wn Ss ep, vee ee ; : no doubt that his manual will be found useful by the advocates of 
3 TERRE ORs WRI Re ea ~~ either side of this much-vexed question. 
* Handbook to the Industrial Departinent of the International Exhibition, 1862. By | _ 
Robert Hunt, FARS., de. In 2 vol-. Voll. Stanford, © Ae nities jie ne Ble = bea ‘ pray By Cl wre aR St 
+ On the Recognition of the Southern Confederation. By James Spence, Author of ‘ cts an aws ; or the Statute Book on Church-Rates. Uy Charles J. Voster, Darrister- 
“ ‘ “ A ~ ° at-law. Shaw and Sons 
The American Union,” &c. Beutley. 
k, = iiss : ae aR pig RRR TRIER oo ENE : : gine: BORN 
ie DEATH. ‘£10 OO in AID of the LANCA-| Presse AND LUBINS HUNGARY 
a Jouxstox—On the 24th inst., at Sydenhar Andrew s SHIRE RELIEF FUND will be | WATER, cooling, refreshing, invigorating. “I 
Johnston, Esq , of Molton, Suffolk, formerly of Renny | obtained by the Sale of the Patent Clothes Dryer, Clothes | am not surprised to learn,” says Humboldt, * that orators, 
of Hill, Fifeshire. Wringer, and Starcher, in the United States Department | clergymen, lecturers, authors, and poets, give it the pre- 
y atthe International E-xhibitio: lis, on each Sale, until | ference, for it refreshes the memory.” Manphatically the 
’ = 7 - the closing of the Exhibition will be paid over to the| scent for warm weather. A case of six botuea, 10s. ; 
; R Y Ss T A L P A L AC E- Fund. Procure a Cin ular without delay. « single samples, 28.—2 New Bond street, W. best 
J) HALF-GUINEA SEASON TICKETS available | ONE I[e ATTEND ah ‘ aie . EES ‘ sneha 
a til 30th April, 1NC3, at the Crystal Palace, & Exeter Hall,|(LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, | ryEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM.— 
e end the usual ag . I used in the Royal Taundry.—Tho Ladies are | Sums of FIFTY POUNDS to TEN THOUSAND 
Ries deca Rape ey ne ee ee Senpeetnany — . an oo - ype ee | POUNDS may be INVESTED for SEVEN YEARS to 
3 Performe : ; t s tes, | Used in the Royal J iry, and her Majesty undress | pay the above Interest, without partuership habiity, and 
_fttormances, Brass Band Competitions, Special Fetes, | says, that although she has tried Wheaten, Rice, and | wit , 2 Stee + ale 
- &e., &c. and on all Ordinary Ox . A : o with less risk than any ordinary Joint Stock euterprise. 
h eich i i } ad other powdered starches, she has found none of them Full particulars will be forwarded, postege free, to Geutle- 
F are ' eae } equal to the GLENFIELD which is the Finest Starch | men sending their bona fide names avd addresses to A. 
OLLOW AY'S PILLS and OINT-| she ever used. When you nak <A ompasian |G., Universal Advertising Office, 26, Drydges street, 
f MENT.—Nature's Monitor —Pain is the indicator | |, 3 oe ! NI a Lb ! TE: ! + ARE i H ,, | Covent garden 
) “f some disorder or disease, and should never be neg | Be sure that you get | tit a RAS GES COR SED | o 
’ tected, for the pain of to-day may we the agony of to > aes a - = Skdeitil i i . = i 
’. morrow. HH ih were mond aments stand pre-eminently | WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. y! NNEFORD'’S PURE FLUID 
forward, and ere everywhere commended tor quickly re- = aa " . eae MAGNESIA has been during twenty-tive years 
3 moving all maladies when the least uneasiness has di VW HOLE LIFE MAY BE PASSED emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Professi n. and 
aq covered their seat and kind. ‘These remedies so purify vith scarcely a day cf ibvess if Pann's Lipa) universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
° the blood and regulate its circulation that every organ | Pitts be used upon the first premonitory symptoms of | Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
acts perfectly and every secretion is natural—which is | functional derangemen’. They ect as a mild and bal- Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu. 
health, and may be secured by every invalid at a trifling | samic aperient, removing without the slightest pain or | tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
» outlay. The purpose of Holioway's remedies is to miti- | inconvenience all obstructions, and restore the whole | prepared, in astate of perfeet purity and uniform strength, 
este sufferine, abolish pain, and extinguish disease; and | system to astate of bealth and comfort. May be obtained | only by DINNEFORD and CO. 172 New Bond street, 
- tiat they nobly effect this « hjcet « trial will well con- | of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes, 1s. 14d., 28, Od., and | London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists thronghont 
‘ Vinee the most sceptical, | in Family Packets, 11s. each. the world, 
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H* [S and C APS for all classes and all | 





1 
_ Mos AES any d Son's. 


OOTS —¥ SHOES for all classes, all 
ages, all occ cupations, & nud all occasions, at 
OSES and Son’ 8. 





OSIERY for all classes, all ages, 
vecupattions, and all occasions, at 
__ F.M Son's. 


H es, all 


Ou ITS for all classes, all ages, all 
occupations, and all climates, at 


SES mut 








loses anc N's 


I EADY-MADE CLOTHING for all 
all oceupations, and all occasions, at 
M OSE vl Son's. 


rPllE BESPOKE CLOTIL 








classes, allages, 





CLOTHING ING Depart- 
ment at f. Moses and Son's contains an immense 
assortment of fabrics carefully selected from the principal 
markets of Europe. A perfect fit and faultless workmuan- 
ship are guaranteed, 





London Tlouses : 
City Establishment, 

134, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, S7, ®8, and 59 
Aldgate. 

Oxford street Branch, 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2,3 Hart street. 
‘ottenham court road Branch, 

137, 138 Tottenham court road ; 283 Euston road. 
Country Establishments. 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 
MOSES and SON'S Establishments are closed every 
Friday at sunset till Saturday at sunset, When business is 
resumed until eleven o'clock. 

All Articles are marked in plain figures the lowest 
prices, from which no abatement can be made. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. List of Prices with Rules for Self- 
measurement and Patterns post free. 

E. MOSES and SON'S Pamphlet for the present 
Season, with Frenelr and German translations, and con- 
taining some interesting information concerning the 
** International Exhibition,” may be had gratis, and post 











MARR AG E TROU SSEAU x and 
MTRITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATH- 











BONE " SOLICIT an INSPECTION of 
their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian teste with that excellence and durability of 


material for which their House has been noted for up- 
wards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN 


1l Wigmore 


UBLIC OPINION that W. H. BAILEY 

is deserving of the Prize MEpAL awarded to him 

by the Royal C.mmissioners of the International 

Exhibition of 1862, for excellence of Manufacture of 

BANDAGES, ABDOMINAL BELTS, and SVINAL 

SUPPORTS. Copy the address, 418, Oxford street, W. 
Established upwards of 30 years. 

N.B. Elastic Stockings, Kuee Caps, 

kept ready-made. 


C i RIS 
MAPPIN, BROTHERS’ 


STERLING SILVER CHRISTENING PRESENTS 
have been made and designed expressly for the opening 
of a Westend branch of their City establishment, 67 
and 63 King William street. 

Established in Sheffield A.D. 1810. 

Silver Cups, beautifully chased and engraved, £3, 
£3 los. £4, £5, £5 10s. each, according to size and 
pattern. 

Silver Sets of knife, fork. and spoon, in cases, £1 ls. 
£1 los., £2, £2 10s., £3 3s., £4 ds, 

Silver Basin and Spoon, in 
£6 tis., £8 &s. » £10 10s. 

MAPPIN, BROTHERS’, WEST-EN 
at 


tATHBONE, 
London, W. 


and 
street, 











Crutches, &e., 








TENING PRESENTS 


IN SILVER, 


handsome cases, £4 4s., 
‘D HOUSE 


isa 
No, 222, REGENT STREET. 
MAPPIN, BROTHERS, FIND Tr NECESSARY, 
SEQUENCE OF NUMEROUS MISTAKES, TO ANNOUNCE 
THEY ARE IN NO WAY CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 
OF THE SAME NAME AND TRADE. 
QUEENS PLATE AND CUTLERY 
SHE FI r IEL. Db. 


QGHANK 'S NEW “PATE NT 
Le MOWERS (Exhibition Medal awarded 

Hand mac hines ;—easily worked by a boy, 
cutter, £5 5s.; 14-inch, £5 15s.; 16-inch machine, worked 
by one man, £6 17s, fd. (the favourite machine); 19-inch, 
worked b ya man and boy, £7 12s. 6d. ; by two men, 22-inch, 


Ix CON” 


WORKS, 











LAWN 


12-inch 





£8 7s. Gd; 24-inch, £8 17s, 6d. ; 25-inch donkey machine 
£12 10s.; pony machines, 28-inch, £14 10s.; 30-inch, 
£15 15s, horse machines, 30-inch, £19; 36-inch, £22; 
42- $S-inch, £28. 





All machines quarunteed, or may be returned. 


Sole agents for London, J. B. BROWN and CO., 18 
Cannon street, City Cc 


SAUCK.—LEA AND PE RR INS’ 


Vy TORC ES’ TERSHIRE SAUCE: 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con 
boisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrine, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and shuld see that LEA and PERRIN®’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
SK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

** Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors: 
Wor cester, Messrs Crosse and BLacKWELL, Messrs. 





Banrctay and Sons, London, &e., &¢., and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 








| dence of the 


THAT 


he 3 


| Museatel Raisins, 





| Sir Roderick I 


@ Warehousemen and Family Grocers, be 


OF MINES 
MA.,, 
sion 1862-03, which will 
following COURSES of LEC 
MONSTRATIONS will 


SCHOOL 
Dinecrors. 
apey Murchison, D.C.L, 


OYAL 
R VR 


comm 















During the Se 
the 6th of October, the 
TURES and PRACTICAL DE 








be given :— 
1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofmann, LL.D., FLRS., &e. 
2. Metallurgy— By John Perey, MLA, FARS. 
8. Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, FALLS, 
. a } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., PRS, 
6. Geology—By *. Ramsay, F.RS. * 





7. Applied Mechanies—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

&. Phy-ies—By J. Tyndall, FRCS. 

Insti ion in Mechanical Drawing by Mr. Binns. 

The bee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 
is £20 in one sum on entrance, or two annual payments 
of £20, exelusi.e of the Laboratories. 

Pupis are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
(the Laboratory of the School) under the direction of Dr. 
Hofmann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory under the 
direction of Dr, Perey. 

Ticke!s to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each 

Officers in the Queen's Service, her Majesty's Consuls, 
acting Mining Ageuts and Managers, may obtain tickets 
at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others 
engaged in Education, are also admitted to the lectures at 
reduced fees. 











His Royal Highness the Prince « f Wales has granted 
two Scholarships, and several others have also been 


established. 
For a prospectus 
of Practical Geology, 


and information apply at the Museum 
Jermyn street, London, 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
INDEPENDENT 


of the BOROUGIL of STOKE- 





T O TILE 
ELECTORS 

UPON-TRENT, 
GENTLEMEN, 


| resuls ¢ 


I venture to offer myse'f for the representation of | 


your Borough, in succession to your late respected Mem- 
ber, Mr. Kieardo. 

Conuected as | am with North Staffordshire, I feel that 
I do not approach you as a str€uger, while 1 can promise 
that if [ sueceed, my best exertions will never be wanting 
to further your interest. 

1 come before you as a Liberal Conservative, un- 
trammelled by party Connexions, and anxious to main- 
tain our country prosperous at home, honoured and 
influential oll over the world, enjoying the largest 
amount of freedom compatibls with good government 
and ready alike to repel atuek or to second its just pre- 
tensions by the display o° sufficient physical resources, 

1 shall accordingly support all measures calculated to 
place the national armament on a sufficient, though not 
extravagant, basis, convinced as Lam that siinginess on 
this head will in the long run prove to Le the must ex- 
travagant policy. 1 am also a warm supporter of that 
great Volunteer Movement, to which I am convinced that 
England in no little degree owes her present security. 

A Churchman mysel! by conviction, I am avxious to 






secure the same toleration to those of my tellow citizens | 


whose convictions tend other ways, as I claim from them 
for my own opinions. 

I approach foreign polities with all the painful feelings 
produced by the sight of the growing distress m the 
manufacturing districts. While private and ; ublic bene- 
volence can do much to alleviate the sufferings of our 
countrymen, and while British enterprise can be turned 
to open fresh cotton-markets, it is idle to expect that trade 
ean be fully restoved until commerce is renewed with the 
Confederate States of America. At the same 
England ought never to speak when she is not sure her 
voice will be respected. The time must soon come when 
the judgment of united Hurope will ratify the indepen- 
Southern States, In the meanwhile it is 
open to us to sympathize with the gallant exertions of an 
unanimous people struggling for constitutional freedom 
against tremendous odds. It is equally open to us to 
deplore the unhappy infatuation which has driven the 
Northern Union to venture its all upon the ca-t for 
empire, misnamed liberty, and thus to risk the material 


| in preceding years the ye 
| inerease of Fire Revenue, the Premiums jay 


Se, 
POYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


& ead O@ices—2) Lowparn STUuRE 





. Loxbon, 
And Royan Ixscrance Buruprines, | {POOL 
The following is an epitome of the | , é 
shown at the Annual Meeting of Sharouolders my m4 
— = 1e 


Sth instaut. 
Fink 
entiec 


RANCH, 
ler this Braneh had } 
IS6) has prodig el 





Large as the Rev . 
© ‘ome 
a@ further 
lug allained 


the sum of £292,402, being an incresse i. a sing! 

of £24,425. Sate a 
The Fire Revenue bas more than doub'ed jn the last 
six years, the total increase being upwards cf £160,000, 





an advance by natural expansion which is probab y with. 
mut parallel, 
rhe Government Returns of Duty place 






the Re "yal, as 


respects increase of business, at the ead « 
. h f 
Uthices, & 
Lire Brancn, 
The prominent fentwe is the increase and great 


amount of the new business transacted t Y this Co 
the sum assured under new Poticies alone toy the past 
year amounting to £521,101; exceeding Ly £70,009 the 
new Insurances of the preeed'ng year, which aga had 
shown a great advance on its pred rs 

This large amount of business (and upon which the 
current year shows a yet furcher advance), is believed to 
m public confidence, and trom the signal 
the Life Branch possesses in being so I whuly 
burdened ; the Fire Branch, trom its meguitude, bearing 
by fur the larger share of the general expenses n | 
management, an advantage few Ce MPwides Possess to the 
like exteut, 

THe TOTAL Parp-Up Caprran 
Funps OF THE COMPANY WERE 
AUDITORS 10 AMOUNT To £546,000, 
PERCY M. DOVE, Manager, 
JOUN B. cesttontutca 


pany, 








ndvantage 







AND AcCUMULATED 
CERTIFIED BY THE 


August, 18060. 


PUREIGN AN :D Cc OL ONIAL . MAIL 
PARCELS SERVICE to ell parts of the Worlde 
Kegularity, speed, economy, safety, punctual ty. 
EUROPE, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, 
Sweden, Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Tualy 


DAILY. 
Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily 
Greece, Syria, Turkey, THRICHE MONTHLY . 


Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 
ASIA, 
Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, C 
Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AFRICA. 

Algevia, Tunis, Tripoli, kgypt, Aden, WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, ¢ 
Algou Bay, Natal, Mauritius, Madagasear, MONTHLY, 

AMERICA, 
United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 


hina, Japan 


Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagesa, Honduras, 

Bahamas, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, 
| MONTHLY 

West Indies, N. and S. Pacific, Califi.rnia, British Co- 


ruin of both sections of the former Republic and its own | 


moral degradation. 

As to questions nearer home, it is enough to say that 
it is Eugland’s best interest to keep friends with France 
by letting France feel that our friendship is not extorted 
by fear. 

1 have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
Your very faithful and obedient Servant, 
A. J. BERESFORD LOPE, 
August 25th, 1x62. 


Stoke-upon-Trent, 


OL LD BOTTLED PORT. 


20) OO Dozens laid down 
9 


the last forty years. 
RARE AMONTILLADO AND PASTO SHER rR .—~ 
1857 Sparkling Moselles, Hocks, and Champa 
Growth Clarets, 


Burgundies, and very old Virgin Mur. 
salas, &c. 


during 








GEORGF SMITH, 
88 Great Tower sTREET, Lonnox, F.C. 
Price Lists of all Wines free by Post. 
Martin" Malaga, very choice, for Sacramental use, 
"Os. Best Rota Tent, 42s. net. On receipt of P. O. 
Order. 





LAZENBY SON 


and 


attention to their choice selections of Breakfast and 
Luncheon delicacies, Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, 
noticing, amongst others, York and Westphalia Hams 


ae ee 
Foreign | 
rto direct | 


} Quay, 


Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and 
Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona | 
Anchovies, French Truffles, Preserved Green Peas, 
French Beans, Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and 


Spanish Olives: Crystallized and Glacé Apricots, Green- 
gages, Strawberries, and Angelica, Jordan Almonds, 
Figs, French Plums, and a variety of 
French Chocolate and Bonbons. 
and Sauces, prepared under personal superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, 
Soaps, Candles, Colza Oil, and all household requisites 
supplied of the best descriptions. Families regularly 
waited on for orders. 
6, Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 


Their celebrated pickles | 





Jermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 
AUSTRALASIA, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, hing George's Sound, 
Swan River, Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 
Shipping in all its branches by feetest Clippers and 
Screw-steamers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, 
insurances effected. For latest day of registry and tariffs 
apply at 25 Regent street, S.W.; Chaplin s, Regent cireus, 
W.; 150 Leadenlall street, K.C. 
WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 


MIY2 AND RAILWAY. 


Cheap Excursions to Belfast, Portrush for the Giant's 
Causeway, and the North of Ireland, rid Morecambe. 
Average Sea Passage, ten hours. Excursion Tickets 
available for 14 days are issued from London to Belfast, 
and Poitrush for the Giant's Causeway, by the Midland 
Company's new route, daily (Sundays excepted, by 
Trains leaving King’s Cross Station at 9.10 or 920 am, 
available for returning any day (Sundays excepted), up 
to 1) days after date of issue, by (he Midland Company's 
Steam Ships, leaving Beltast at 7.5 p.m. Passengers 
returning from Belfast on 


lumbia, Nova Scotia, 











Saturdays remain at More- 
cambe until Monday morning. 
Fanes—London to Belfast 


and Portrush and Back. 


mand En En ed Carriage 


and Steerage 


} 


First Class Salo 
and Saloon. closed carriage. 
To Relfast 25s. 6d. 20s. 6d. 13s, Od. 
To Portrush 35s. Od. 28s. Od. Ids. Od 

Children under three years Free; between three and 
twelve, Half-fare. 

Monthly Excursion Tickets are also issued from London 
to Bellast and Portrush daily (Sundays excepted), by same 
Trains, with the option of returning by any train on any 
day, within One Calendar Month 

Fares—London to Belfast and Portrush and Back 
Third Class and 


First Class and Second Class 





Saloon. and Saloon. Steerage 
To Belfast hs. Od. 10s. Od, 
To Portrush 63s. 0d hs. Od. 
Children under three years Free; between three and 


twelve, Half-fare. 

For Further information see the Company's Time 
Tables, apply at the Midland Booking Office, King’s Cross 
Station, London, orto Gkornegk MeTrank and Sex, Donegal 
Belfast. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Derby, September, 1562 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 152. 
NOoTre—* MAIZENA,” after most 
4 searching investigation, obtained the Only Priz 
Medal given to Corn Flour; 
recommendation, E-xceedingly 
There is no room to doubt now. 
its superiority. It costs no more than its inferi 
be) rivals. 

Full particulars on packets, obtainable at most of the 
first class Grocers, Chemists, &c., in the realm 


with also the superiauve 
excellent for Food.” 

Try it once and test 
wr (would- 
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SS " 
rORWICH UNION LIFE 

N ANCE SOCIETY. 

808, on the principle of Mutual Insurane 

fords unusual advantages to the inte nd- 


Establishe dl 
This Society afl 
ing Asster. 
he hi 
aa ost other Offices, and the wi 
to the Assured. 
Insurané 
morning 
ri Medical Examiner at his private house, 
formality. 
— Present Postticen OF THE 
Sums Assured a 
« ‘apital in band 
Aunual Income 
£2.112,612 have 
deceased me mbers duri: 
For Prospectuses 
Crescent, New Bridge street, 
Norwich. 


after 10 o'clock, and subsequently 


Socrery. 
TO ACS 
2,027 805 

WAAL 








the last ten years 
apply at the 


Establ re 1 1837. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
B COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 


ment, 4 Vict. cap 9, 
BRITANNIA MUTU \L 1 IFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal 
1 Princes street, Bank, London. 


Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, ee 





Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 
with or without 4 articipation in Profits, 
XTRACTS FRoM TABLES, 
(Without P roti.) 


(With Profits.) 














ANDREW FRANCIS, 
peLicas LIFE INSURANCE| 
OFFICI 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard street, E.C., and 57 Charing cross, S.W. 


DirecTors, 
William James Lancaster, 


Secretary. 


Octavius FE. Coope, h'sq 


William Cotton, F'sq., D.C.T.., I's4. 
RS, John Lubbock, Esq.. 
John Davis, Esq. FLRLS, 

James A: Gordon, Esq., M.D., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
PRS. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Fdward Hawkins, jun., sq Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., Hsq., M.P. 
P Robert Tucker, Seeretary 


Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq 
Examples of the amount of Bonus awarded at the re 
cent division of protits to Policies of £1,000 each, effected 
for the whole term of life at the undermentioned ag 


aud Actuary. 

















Age When |Duration off Bonus in jonus in 
Assured. | Po licy. y } Cash {| Reversion, 
(| 7 years ;£ 29 oO; £6 0 0 
» +| Myears | 36 2 0 7310 0 
(| 21 years | 44 8 0 82 0 0 
| 
{ 7 years | £4915 6 } £8110 06 
4 . 14 vears 61 2 of 9510 0 
( 21 years 7% 2 6 lok v0 0 
| | 
{ 7 years £95 4 6 £127 10 O 
Li) ; 14 years lly 2 ¢ 44 ln 0 
(| 2lyears | Md 1 0 15 10 0 


*,* For P ee tuses, Forms of Proposal, &e., apply at 
the Offices as abc w to any of the Company's Avents 


GouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 
LETTERS « 


laide, Port Ade 
Approved dratt 


deseription of 
tu 





ide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo 
Land sent for collection. Every 


" 
‘la 
ts negotiates 
Banking business is conducted with Vie- 


‘la New South Wales -_ ry pag Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's 
WILLIAM PUnDy, Mana 
London, 54 Old Broa reet, BA 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY. 


HE MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 
BOCK BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONI Yy, 
Security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 ds. per cent. per 
annum interest, for iods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for louver terms, 
at the optic nof the lenders. Luterest Warrants for th 
vhole term- —payable half-vearly, at the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or in London—are issued with the 
Bonds. All ot t lressed to GEonGE J. Jbrre 
Sox, Esq., Treasure ice, Liverpool 
By Orde pat the “Board 
DANIEL MASON, Seeretary 
Dock office, Liverpool, April 7, 1362 . 











“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” 
Just published, a New Fuiti m of 
additions tl 


FALLA CIES of the 
By Dr. DICKSON 
“Any educated person who will carefully read this 
work and compare it with his own experience will at 
Once perceive how much Mr. Dickson's theory has the 
Advantage over any other, and how readily a man may 
understand his own ailments, wand in most cases himself 
adopt timely remedies —Journ l of Education 
TINSLey, Brorners, 13, Catherine street, Strand, and 
li Libraries. 


this popular w wk, with 
b, 5 


FACULTY. 


ASSUR- 
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